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WHERE PEACE ABIDES 


BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


This is a place of peace—a leafy road that dreams at dusk; 
A sunset like a pagan pyre within the west; 

The first faint glory of the stars across the sky, 
A little wind that whispers low, ““O, tired heart, rest!’’ 


This is a place of peace—of drowsy shades where one may feel 
The pulsing heat of Nature’s heart against the breast; 
Lie in long grasses with the tree tops overhead, 
And hear the thousand voices of the brook that whisper, “‘Rest!”’ 


This is a place of peace—the mist’s soft footsteps in the grass, 
The deep and fragrant winds that sweep from mountain crest; 
The tawny hills, serenely watching from their splendid heights 
Uplift the soul and whisper, softly, ‘Tired heart, rest.” 


Arrowhead, California. 





—for those who seek the best 





the Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, 
answer every whim. 


A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart 
stands on the corner of Sixth and Rampart, be- ‘ 
tween Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fash- 
ionable, aristocratic Wilshire district. 


——Possesses the finest car service of any apart- ' 
ment building in Los Angeles—a car every two 
minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. 





—absolutely fireproof. ‘ 
—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms 












—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 
—tile and marble baths and showers. 


—Beautiful, spacious amusement and _ball- 
room—-billiards. 


—model tennis courts—colorful flower gar- 


Phones; 60228 or Wilshire 2255. 














For the best buys in business prop- 
erty, close-in acreage, residence lots 
and “ready-to-move-into” homes see 


ROBERT MARSH 
& CO. 


TRUST & SAVINGS BLDG 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
Phones: 10175---Main 5045 


dens. 
—regular first-class hotel service—bell boys. 
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TWENTIETH YEAR OF POBLICATION 








SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER EDITOR 


SYMPHONY PROBLEM AND A SUGGESTION 
OS ANGELES is camping on the horns of a 
symphony dilemma. She is in the position of 

that person in Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” who quizzically 

exclaims 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 


With a Symphony Orchestra waiting on a subsidy 
for future existence and a People’s Orchestra sini- 
larly handicapped, the musical education of the 
masses is likely to suffer and the enjoyment of music 
lovers curtailed unless the problem popularly known 
as “raising the wind” is solved and that speedily. 

What is of interest to Los Angeles, musically, af- 
fects Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Mcnica, Pomona 
and, in fact, all contiguous cities whose musical 1n- 
spiration is derived at the county seat source. How 
shall the problem be solved so that not alone the Los 
Angeles’ faithful, but those on the outside, may not 
be deprived of the educational advantages of sym- 
phony music? Pcrhaps, a suggestion will be in order. 
We offer one. Why not merge the two orchestras 
now _strivinge fors@perimaucnt standing, at the saime 
time preserving the distinctive features that have 
marked the course of the separate orgarizations? In 
Chicago, Theodore Thomas was wont to give what 
he termed a rehearsal concert Friday atternoon, 
which was attended by the musically-elect, mainly 
subscribers. The same program was repeated Satur- 
day evening to the masses and in that way a large 
clientele was reached, 

But Los Angeles is not yet ready for a repetition 
of the classic program. In Chicago, it required years 
of preliminary work to mould the public into the 
proper state of receptivity. Popular concerts, led by 
Mr. Thomas, at which Chicago's formative elite 
could sit in the background and indulge in mild 
liquids to the strains of Boccherini’s Minuet or 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” for many seasons 
were en regie. Gradually, as culture crept in and the 
supporting subscribers augmented, the beer and pret- 
zels auxiliary became unnecessary and from the old 
exposition building the Thomas concerts gravitated 
into quarters more befitting the changed programs 
and the educated audiences. 

This is net a plea for the liquid refreshment ac- 
compaimment. Far from it. But the dual concert 
idea by a unified organization is feasible, only we 
would advocate a total change of program on each 
occasion. For the Frida, afternoon affairs the classic 
syinphony, the carefully selected numbers that appeal 
to the educated tastes. But for the Saturday even- 
ing or Sunday afternoon audiences equally good 
music, but more popular composers, requiring less 


knowledge of technique to maxe appeal. Such an or- 














ganization might give ten or twelve symphony con- 
certs in a season and perhaps a score of the more 
popular kind for the Sunday delectation. We believe 
that such a plan, insuring as it must liberal attend- 
ance, will prove popular, attracting the musically 
educated and those thirsting for good music, but 
without the means to feed the appetite save through 
the popular price of admission. Will Impresario 
Behymer and Maestro Edson ponder this suggestion 
with a view to action? That way lies the subsidy 
guarantee and success. 


WAS LEAR HIS PROTOTYPE? 
ECAUSE a Pomona man was dependent on his 
son for support it preyed upon his mind and in 

a fit of despondency he blew out his brains with a 
rifle shot. That is the bare story told by the wires. 
We are wondering if the son’s conscience is entirely 
clear? The father was only sixty-two. Ordinarily, 
there 1s a decade or more of sturdy endeavor left to 
such an one. Perhaps, he was physically incapaci- 
tated. Perhaps, his mind sas alert and his body 
weak. Perhaps, the son twitted him about his de- 
pendency and gave his father food and shelter grudg- 
ingly. We do not charge that he did, for we do not 
know, but it is possible that he made slurring re- 
marks that were gall and wormwood to the older 
man, restlting in a self-wrought tragic ending. 

It this is a true theory the present thoughts of the 
son must be far from pleasant as he contemplates the 
mutilated shell that once held the keenly sensitive 
spirit. Doubtless, he would give much to have un- 
said the bitter word, the mean reflection that rankled 
in the bosom of that father who cherished him in his 
youth and whom he shouid have gloried in serving 
to the height of his ability. That corner that was the 
favorite retreat of him who will occupy it never 
again, how it will cry out for the once familiar figure! 
the place at table, the sunny spot on the porch each, 
too, will mutely reproach by its emptiness the unfilial 
conduct of the master of t:e house. 

We trust. for his sake, that no such remorseful 
thoughts will sear the soul of the son as he prepares 
the pruised bedy for burial. What a wretched saving 
to him, now, the cost of that extra plate if its ab- 
sence is the price of his harsh speech. Bétter a 
thousand times continuous sacrifice than a lifetime 
of self-reproach. One of the most pathetie characters 
Shakespeare has given us is poor old King Lear, de- 
serted by his daughters, and lamenting their ingrati- 
tude. “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child!” exclaims the despised father. 
Did the self-slain Pomona man harber such bitter 
reHlections? For the sake of the son who must now 
pay the last rites to the silent figure with that cruelly 
shattered forehead let us hope not. 





HOW MARTYRS ARE MADE 
ONSIDERING the fact that on the occasion of 
his assisted exit from San Diego a number of 
months ago, what time the I. W. W. scalawags were 
making trouble for the authorities, Dr. Ben Reit- 
man, business manager for Emma Goldman, was gra- 
tuitously provided with a coat of tar and feathers, 
one would have supposed that the exuberance of such 
hospitality would have left an indelible impression on 
his memory. Possibly, he thought the liberality of 
the San Diegans had exhausted itself, hence his 
widely-advertised purpose to return with Miss Gold- 
man to arrange for a series of lectures on such dra- 
Natic topics ageare cottaimed’ \nethe "Goldman reper- 
tory. 
But the citizens of San Diego were not so forgetful 
as, perhaps, the peripatetic doctor could wish. An 
escort of welcome was awaiting the arrival of his 
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train and at four in the morning he and Miss Gold- 


nan and their advance agent were taken to a suite 
of rcoms at the county jail and were thus made 
guests of the city, Why this solicitude? The answer 
is that the authorities believed they would be safer in 
jail than on the streets or in any hotel because of the 
alleged feeling against Reitman and Miss Goldman 
in San Diego. Possibly, that is true. But so long as 
Miss Goldman’s lecture topics were confined to mod- 
ern English drama, which she is said to treat with 
much illuminated perspicacity, it would have been 
the wiser part to have ignored her visit and that of 
her business manager, the tarred Reitman. Until it 
became evident that the presence of the pair threat- 
ened the peace of the metropolis the police might 
better have left them alone. 

Making martyrs of these types of public characters 
is what they fatten on. Their arrest and incarcera- 
ticn in jail will be worth much to the pair in other 
cities as drawing cards co their lecture program. Miss 
Goldman was due back m1 Los Angeles Friday for a 
talk on Stanley Houghton’s “Hindle Wakes’ and 
(DV) we shall go to hear her. Whether or not she 
expounds the drama or uses the theme as a medium 
to advance her peculiar propaganda is a moot ques- 
tion. San Diego authorities, apparently, are not in- 
terested in the modern drama. That is their loss. 
One may learn from the humblest and as Miss Gold- 
man Is an erratic genius her outgiving, if confmed to 
her text, ought to prove of interest to all students of 
humanity. 


ABSURD PROPOSAL TO ELECT REGENTS 
ECAUSE a number of state university students 
elected to enlist as strike breakers in the employ 

of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, thereby en- 
abling that harried corporation to prosecute its busi- 
ness in the face of a strike in the central California 
district, the labor organizations of Alameda county 
have formed an alliance with the Socialists to “wrench 
control of the University of California from the capi- 
talistic crowd now holding full sway,’ to quote the 
language of the protestants. 

It is proposed to frame an initiative constitutional 
amendment which will make the office of regent elec- 
tive, the assertion of the irate labor men being that 
the present board of regents in nowise represents the 
people who pay the bills. Corporation lawyers, bank 
presidents and millionaires prevail, is the declaration ; 
“not one member who in any way represents the peo- 
ple who pays the bills.” This is rough on the duly 
elected governor and lieutenant governor who are ex 
officio members of the board, in fact, the governor is 
the presiding officer. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Edward Hyatt is another elective officer 
also serving as a regent, Mr. Frederick W. Dohr- 
mann of San Francisco is a reputable merchant of 
the northern metropolis and Chester Rowell of Fres- 
no 1s presumed to keep close to the people through 
hismnewspaper. Mr.Guy C, Earls a brothersor tae 
champion of the people’s rights, Publisher Edwin T. 
Earl of Los Angeles. A member of the latter’s writ- 
ing staff, Mr. E. A. Dickson, is a recent appointee. 
Mrs. Hearst, the mother of that great laborer in be- 
half of humanity, William Randolph Hearst, has 
served on the board for upward of fifteen years and 
Rev. C. A. Ramm, secretary to Archbishop Riordan, 
is a lately named regent. The term of John A. Brit- 
ton, general manager of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, expires next March. With three bankers 
aud several lawyers the list is fairly representative of 
the culture of the state. 

Is the board of regents responsible in anywise for 
the acts of the students outside the utiversity? We 
humbly ask for light. Would a regent elected by the 
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people, as the proposed amendment contemplates, be 
vested with greater authority than the’ appointive 
regent to control the student body beyond university 
territory? If so, why so? Students short of funds 
and working their way through college, perhaps in 
electric engineering, find opportunity to gain practi- 
cal experience and ready cash by filling a void caused 
by the voluntary abandonment of positions by strik- 
ing employes. Is the board of regents to say where 
and how one shall work to get ‘money with which to 
pursue his education? The notion is preposterous. 

We do not blame the labor sympathizers with the 
strikers for their display of rancor, but the way to 
cure the tendency of which they complain is not by 
ousting men selected, presumably, for their fitness to 
serve, to replace with politicians whose ability to 
gather votes is in inverse ratio to their qualifications 
as university regents. Nor is it a question of repre- 
senting the taxpayers merely that should govern in 
filling vacancies. Thte people elect their governor 
and he is the appointive power. If his selections are 
not pleasing to the majority, the remedy, obviously. 
is to recall him, that being the weapon so dear to the 
hearts of the proletariat. Whether the strikers are 
right or wrong in their contentions is not the argu- 
ment here. Our point is that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment is absurd in that it not only offers 
no cure, but will, if persisted in, make of a great 
educational institution a battleground for designing 
politicians. 


ADVERTISING VERSUS BUNCOMBE 

OS ANGELES now has an ordinance making it 

a misdemeanor to publish advertising of a mis- 
leading nature. If a merchant says in his announce- 
ment, that a certain fabric is all wool, and it is part 
cotton, he is liable to prosecution; if he says his 
prices are reduced below cost, when, as a matter of 
fact, they leave him a fair profit, he may be arrested 
and fined. There was no opposition to the ordinance, 
and it slipped through so quietly and unanimously 
that it is doubtful if the majority of the: merchants 
are even aware of its passage. While it is of that 
type of legislation that automatically condemns any 
person who argues against it, there is an even 
broader altruistic reason for the entire absence of 
opposition. This is the absence of any crying need 
for the ordinance. 

Advertising has passed the hyperbolic stage. Time 
was when the man who commanded the greatest flaw 
of adjectives, superlatives and extravagant figures of 
speech, drew the biggest salary as a writer of adver- 
tising. Those days are gone. The man now in de- 
mand 1s that one who possesses the faculty for mar- 
shalling, not words, but facts, in the most attractive 
and convincing manner. Merchants no longer com- 
pete with promises, but with deeds. The aim no 
longer 1s to lure the individual into a single pur- 
chase, but to make a permanent customer of the cas- 
ual buyer. This is not to be accomplished by mak- 
ing the purchaser believe for the moment that he is 
getting that which time will surely tell him he did 
not receive, in value, quantity or quality. Hence they 
have little use for exaggerated or misleading state- 
ments, 1f they intend to remain in business perma- 
nently, and it is only the catch-penny, perpetual ’’fire 
sale” establishments, that are affected by this new 
ordinance demanding the truth in advertisements. 

This is the direct result of the general elevation of 
the standards of intelligence on the part of the pub- 
le. Education, experience with the wiles of the 
bunko man in his various manifestations, and warn- 
ings sounded by reputable organizations, have made 
the people look askance upon the superlative, until it 
has fallen into disuse with almost every professional 
advertiser excepting the theatrical advance agent, 
who belies his name by being always a decade or 
more behind in his ideas, We still have the “great- 
est success of the season” every few weeks, “the larg- 
est company on tour,” the “most expensive produc- 
tion ever sent out from New York,” but we remain 
calm in the face of such announcements. The Ad 
Club has inculcated the ideas of effectiveness through 
truthfulness and sanity, until the new law making 
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misleading advertising a misdemeanor, which might 
have been considered drastic and revolutionary not 
sO many years ago, now causes no ripple of comment 
on the part of either the judicious buyer or the repu- 
table seller. 


NICE QUESTION FOR HIGHEST TRIBUNAL 
PPARENTLY, the Japanese controversy shifts 
from the bumptiousness displayed by California’s 

legislature to the bigger, broader question of eligibil- 
ity to citizenship. The proud spirit of the Samurai 
descendant 1s touched to the quick by the invidious 
act of the California legislature, egred on by a 
narrow-minded governor, and the only balm to his 
wound is a declaration by the highest court in the 
land that no constitutional bar prevents the Japanese 
from availing himself of the rights of citizenship. 
’Circumstances. point to this mode of overcoming the 
slight at present resting on the men of Nippon. Who 
shall say the demand is not well grounded? 

Professor William Elliott Griffis of Ithaca, a high 

authority on Japanese matters, is on record as an- 
swering the eligibility questicn in the affirmative. He 
takes the position—which, also, we have heretofore 
sedulously asserted in these columns—that the Japa- 
nese are of Aryan origin, the cradle of their race 
resting in the Ainus who once occupied the entire 
archipelago of Japan. The oldest names of the moun- 
tains and rivers are not Japanese, but Ainu, declares 
Professor Griffis, who has made personal study on 
the spot. He continues: 


Made up of four of the strong races of mankind, 
Aryan, Semitic, Malay, and Tartar, there was no 
such thing as a Japanese nation (people under one 
general government, law, language, religion, com- 
mon interests, etc.) until 1192 A.D.; and the fu- 
sion was not complete until much later. Yezo, or 
the northern islands, was not, until very late, in 
the Japanese consciousness. These northern isl- 
ands were virtually unknown with definiteness un- 
til the Russian advance and invasion in the eigh- 
teenth century. Hence, the Ainu of Yezo remained 
separate and unincorporated, with their blood un- 
mingled, aS on the main island, where the Ainu 
were, centuries ago, absorbed in the composite 
Japanese. 

It 1s generally agreed among scholars, archaelogists, 
ethnologists and others who have examined the an- 
cient records of the Kojeki, dating back to 712 A. D., 
that the Mikado’s realm was once an Ainu realm 
hence, that the basic stock of the Japanese is Aryan 
as much as any other stock. “After forty years’ 
study of the Japanese, @aancitides* rot, Griths, “TI 
cannot but conceive of them as a non-Mongolian peo- 
ple.” Professor Griffis is saturated with Japanese 
lore; he has lived for years in Nippon. he organized 
schools there more than forty years ago, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Imperial University of 


Tokia and is the author of many works on Japan. 


Of course, the undisputed presence of the Ainus is 
not conclusive as to the origin of the Japanese. For, 
as the New York York Times points out, one cannot 
help remembering “the many cases in which autoch- 
thones have had little or no effect on the posterity of 
their conquerors, There is, for instance, practically 
no American Indian strain in the population of the 
United States, and even the negroes are among rather 
than of us, though it seems cruel to say so. The fact 
that the the few remaining Ainus are a people apart 
from the Japanese, and held to be neither relatives 
nor equals, is against the theory of an ancient assim- 
lation and amalgamation.” The conclusion of our 
New York contemporary is thus epitomized: 


If the Japanese really are “Eurasians,” they are 
strangely different from the other hybrids to whom 
the name is applied, for most of the “Hurasians” 
are far from showing Japanese qualities and poten- 
tialities and are pretty miserable specimens of hu- 
manity. We call a man a negro, even though his 
white blood—in amount—far predominates over 
that from Africa. Theoretically, this should be hu- 
miliating to us, but we ignore theory and abide by 
what seems to us fact. Presumably, the ancestors 
of the Japanese would have done the same thing 
and have put the Ainu half-breeds, if there were 
any, in low places, not in high. That would have 
led, ultimately and inevitably, to the elimination 
of the Ainu strain, 


However, even admitting this theory to be correct 
it does not sustain the assumption that the Japanese 
is a Mongolian any more than. that he is a Malay, or 
of Semitic blood, immigrants aap pch races occupied 
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the islands of the Japanese archipelago in large num- 
bers following the crowding to the north of the 
Ainus. Jf they are not Mongoltans then how shall 
they be classed. ethnologically, in order to be denied 
citizenship? ° The question is an intricate one. It 
has never come before the highest court. If the 
Japanese authorities decide to accept President Wil- 
son’s suggestion and take it to the highest tribunal 
the decision will be of sociological as well of ethnol- 
ogical :mportance. 





EXPERT OPINION ON COAST FINANCING 

WO articles in the Chicago Economist of May 3, 

written by men of proved standing in the bank- 
ing and engineering world, are of profound interest 
to California in general and to Los Angeles and 
Pasadena in particular. The one by Mr. George B. 
Caldwell, vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and 
president of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, is deserving of special attention because 
Mr, Caldwell is an investment banker and the insti- 
tutions he controls or represents have a financial in- 
terest 1n the bonds of twenty-two of the biggest cor- 
perations up and down the Pacific coast. Naturally, 
Mr. Caldwell has made many journeys to the west in 
the last five or six years in connection with the re- 
quirements of the large undertakings for eastern cap- 
ital. In addition, his bank has purchased many is- 
sues of bonds of California municipalities both di- 
rect and through other dealers. He ir, in fact, an 
expert on California’s financial needs. 

It is with a kindly eye that Mr, Caldwell views 
California, which in certain respects he regards as 
the most attractive state in the Union. That it will 
one day easily care for ten millions of people is his 
firm belief and it 1s the rapid growth that justifies in 
his mind the quality of the improvements—business 
blocks, expensive hotels and the like, which a few 
pessimists in New York have seen fit to criticize, In 
spite of the evident progression in business Mr. 
Caldwell finds the native Californian inclined to con- 
servatism. It is the eastern man who has found a 
freedom and ati opportunity. he never before pos- 
sessed that is the radical or progressive. He in- 
stances as an illustration the growth and uses of 
electrical energy and the development of water power. 
Says Mr. Caldwell: 


Ags late as 1902 the total amount of power used 
by central stations in the United States was less 
than 24 horse power per one thousand of popula- 
tion. Five years later, it was 48; in 1912 the west- 
ern States created and used 168 horse power for 
every one thousand population. The main reason 
is the lack of steam coal in the West as compared 
to the East and the cheap water power develop- 
ment. The West seized upon the new force be- 
cause it lacked the old, and is today using it for 
lighting, heating, cooking, pumping and nearly all 
power requirements. In certain localities, the large 
farms even use electricity for plowing and for 
milking the cows. In more than one instance pow- 
er developed in the mountains is earried over 250 
miles over a steel tower line, with less than a 15 
per cent loss, and used for pumping water for irri- 
gation of the once arid, but now rich valleys of 
Southern California. 


He has seen land that sold at $1.25 an acre—all it 
was worth then—made worth from $100 to $200 an 
acre in two years because of cheap electric power. 
With cheap raw material and cheap power he be- 
lieves it will not be long before the coast states will 
vie in manufacturing with the older. settled states 
east of the Rockies. After commenting on the won- 
derful reclamation work in the great Sacramento 
valley, Mr. Caldwell pays his respects to the prolific 
Imperial valley and the San Gabriel valley. He sees 
the great oil fields only scratched, while the forests 
of the northern part of California are mostly as na- 
ture made them. In fruit, nuts, grains, roots, grass, 
cattle, sheep and hogs, California leads other Pacific 
coast states and gives assurance that it will continue 
to do so. To many good things written about Cali- 
fornia he cheerfully subscribes; he admires the energy 
and ambition of our people, but he has a word of 
caution and it is in regard to the abuse and excessive 
use of municipal credit. The tendency both in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles to be too prodigal in 
their bond issues he finds a real menace. It is creat- 
ing suspicion among investors, not as to the goodness 
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of bonds now outstanding, but as to the limit the city 
would involve itself in a debt for light and power 
plants, which would be a duplication and a waste of 
money and which wherever tried has proved a failure. 
The italics are curs. He continues: 


What is true of these cities must have its influ- 
ence upon the smaller cities of the state, some of 
which have already launched into the municipal 
ownership game. Pasadena is already suffering a 
loss each year in the operation of its lighting plant, 
due to bad management and competition. In my 
judgment, these things show a dangerous tendency 

a false philosophy born of an ambitious people, 
led by over zealous politicians. The eastern and 
middle western cities are full of history on munici- 
pal ownership that spells failure. Investors know 
these things, and the eastern money, so much 
needed in the west, is, therefore, timid and the 
more difficult to obtain. I mention this condition 
of things reluctantly, but not without knowing I 
am right, and also feeling that the worst has hap- 
pened and that from now on the question of using 
unnecessarily municipal credit and thereby in- 
creasing taxation will likely regulate itself and be- 
come improved. 


Mr. William H. Hodge of H. M. Byllesby & Com- | 


pany, engineers and managers, also of Chicago, has 
just returned to his home city from a two months’ 
stay on the coast where he found on every hand 
ample evidence of activity in building construction, 
land sales and development, industrial expansion and 
general commercial enterprise. He pays a tribute to 
the progressive spirit of California and states that 
while we are often willing to try out experiments we 
are equally ready to abandon them if found bad and 
in the April election in Los Angeles he met specific 
instance of this trait. He refers, of course, to the 
rejection of the proposed power bonds to duplicate 
private plants and to include a hazardous plan of dis- 
tributing the Owens river water. Notably, the pro- 
jected high line to Pasadena which was to bring a 
supply to a city actually not in the market. ‘The re- 
sult proved to Mr. Hodge the trend toward conser- 
vatism since it was voiced in a city where almost any 
kind of an improvement plan or bond issue had 
theretofore found ready support. These words of 
warning we welcome because they reflect what we 
have earnestly and assiduously sounded in these col- 
umns, Coming from men of such high standing in 
the financial and business world they will have 
greater weight than the caution of a home prophet, 
although no truer perhaps. Aside from this one 
menace to California’s prosperity Messrs. Caldwell 
and Hodge are pleasantly optimistic as to the future 
of the state and what they have written should be ef- 
fective for good in reassuring tentative investors 
who may have heen disturbed by the utterances of 
certain pessimistic New Yorkers recently returned 
from a visit to the coast. 





TURNING OF THE WORM 

URELY, a quiet chuckle is permissible over the 

subtle manner in which the Japanese have scored 
on the legislative boors who were foremost in de- 
manding the passage of the anti-alien land bill. 
Among such was Hugh B. Bradford, assemblyman 
from the fifteenth (Sacramento) district, whose cous- 
in, P. K. Bradford of Bruceville, conducted Secretary 
Bryan, Gov. Johnson and various legislative parties 
through the Japanese colonies of Florin and Elk 
Grove in the effort to convince the investigators of 
the awful menace to the state of the Japanese pres- 
euce. The Bradford family operates extensive win- 
ery and vineyard interests at Bruceville, employing 
many Japanese Jaborers. 

Perhaps, we better put it in the past tense, for with 
quiet dignity and without a word of explanation the 
fifteen or twenty Japanese field hands working on the 
Bradford place at Bruceville have drawn their pay 
and forsaken their detractors, a course which no 
self-respecting citizen can consistently criticize. ‘Jo 
remain where they were so evidently not wanted 
would have denoted a lack of self-pride on the part 
of the Japs and whatever their shortcomings that 
trait, certainly, is not to be included. It is a neat 
turning of the worm which, if persisted in, will pres- 
ently demonstrate beyond mere words the asininity of 
those who, having barred the Chinese, now seek to 
deny right of ingress to the Japanese. Caltfornia 
pohtical agitators may denounce the aliens and seek 
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to close her gates to them for the sake of coddling 
the Tveitmoe type of labor vote, but when it comes 


to furnishing efficient substitutes to do the work a. 


sorry experience will follow. 

We hope that every legislator who voted in favor 
of the alien bill will be given the cold shoulder by the 
Japanese. Why should they work for men who have 
shown themselves so petty and cowardly and un- 
christian like? A list should be filed with every Japa- 
nese labor agency throughout the state and a polite 
refusal to send help to any inimical applicant be the 
unvarying rule. If the Japanese are not wanted in 
California, as the legislators have declared, then they 
have no cause to complain if the subjects of their 
pusillanimity construe their vote literally. If con- 
sistency 1s a jewel then the anti-alien legislator may 
have a number of gems handed to him before long by 
the retaliatory Jap. It promises to be delicious com- 
edy, this turning of the worm. 


CALIFORNIA STATISTICS AT A GLANCE 
ROM the department of Commerce and Labor, 
bureau of the census, we are in receipt of a 
valuable abstract of the thirteenth census of the 
United States, taken in Igro, together with the sup- 
plement for California, containing interesting statis- 
tics for state, counties and cities. It is noted that in 
each decade since 1850, when California was ad- 
mitted, the population of the state has increased more 
rapidly than that of the United States. The popula- 
tion of California in 1910 (2,377,549) was more than 
twenty-five times as large as in 1850 when it totaled 
92,597. Of its 125 cities San Francisco is the largest 
with 416,912 inhabitants and Los Angeles is next 
with 319,198-—that is, of course, based on 1010 statis- 
tics. Without doubt, the population of the county 
seat iS in excess of 400,000 at this time. Oakland 
with 150,174 is the only other city in the state having 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 


Pasadena is credited with the highest rate of in- 
crease in the decade from 1900-10, namely 232.2 per 
cent, and San Francisco the lowest with 21.6 per 
cent. In 1800 Pasadena’s population was 4,882. By 
the end of ten years the inhabitants had nearly dou- 
bled with 9,117 and in 1910 a gain of 21,174 over the 
preceding census gave a total of 30.291. Of the fifty- 
eight counties in California the population ranges 
from 309 in Alpine county to 504,121 in Los Angeles 
county, which leads all. The total land area of the 
state 1s 155,052 square niles. San Bernardino county 
with 20,157 square miles has the largest area, with 
San Francisco (city and county) the smallest, forty- 
three square mules, and the highest density, 9,695.6 
persons to the square mile, as against an average of 
less than one person to the square mile in Alpine, 
Inyo and Monc counties and 15.3 persons to the 
square mile in the state. . 

Of the total population of California 1,106,533, or 
46.5 per cent, are native whites of native parentage; 
635,880, or 26.8 per cent, are native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage; and 517,250, or 21.8 per cent, 
are foreign born white. The native white of native 
parentage showed an increase of a trifle more than 3 
per centyin. thelast decade. In 1910 the Japanese 
constituted 1.7 per cent of the population; Chinese, 
1.5; negroes, 0.9; and Indians, 0.7, In the total pop- 
ulation there are 1,322,978 males and 1,054,571 females 
or 125.5 males to 100 females. Of the foreign-born 
white population of California, persons born in Ger- 
ialverepresemte 4.8 per Gent: Italy, ta; Irelan, 
10.1; England, 9.4; Canada, 8.6; Mexico, 6.5; Swe- 
denasieiss tr OttiGwme 4.3; Ltance, 3.42. Awistriagees. 
Russia, 3.2. The total number of males 21 years of 
age and over is 920,397, or 38.7 per cent. 

Of the total number of persons of school age, ie., 


attended school. ‘There are 74,902 illiterates in the 
state or 3.7 per cent of the total (figured at Io years 
of age and upward). Of the marital condition of 
our people 47.3 males is the percentage and 58.4 for 
women, This latter overplus is due first, to the excess 
of males in the total population and, next, to the fact 
that women marry younger. A mute tribute to the 
constancy of women to ideals is found in the statis- 
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tics that reveal a percentage of widowers of 4.4 and 
of widows 12.2, which would indicate that men more 
often remarry than women; again, as husbands are 
generally older than their wives, the marriage rela- 
tionship is more often broken by death of the hus- 
band than by death of the wife. The average num- 
ber of persons in the 563,636 families is 4.2 to each 
family. Pasadena has nearly 3,000 more women than 
men in her midst, the percentage being 82.4 males to 
100 females. 

Ranking second in land area and twelfth in popula- 
tion among the states the average size of the Cali- 
fornia farm is 316.7 acres and its average value, in- 
cluding equipment, $18,308. In 1910 the total number 
of farms owned in whole or in part by the operators 
was 06,632, of which 39,368 were free from mortgage. 
The number of mortgaged farms represented 40.5 per 
cent of the total number of owned farms. The total 
value of crops in 1909 was $153,111,000, of which 
orchard fruits yielded $18,358,897 and tropical fruits 
(oranges and lemons preponderating) $16,720.101. 
Of the native white farmers there are 58,926 or 66.8 
per cent of the whole as against 1,816 Japanese—that 
awful menace to California! The gross output of all 
mining industries in the state in 1909 was valued at 
$63,382,454. Petroleum and natural gas contributed 
$29,306,185; gold and silver, $18,324,618; copper, $7,- 
463,233. California ranked fifth among the states in 
the total net value of all mineral products, second in 
the value of petroleum and natural gas, and second 
and fifth, respectively, in the value of gold and silver 
and copper produced. 


RELINQUISHES “PREXY” TITLE 

TANFORD Unrversity gains a chancellor in Dr. 

David Starr Jordan, but loses the executive it 
has had since 1891, when from the administrative 
head of Indiana University he was called to take 
charge of Leland Stanford as its first president. In 
the twenty-two years of his incumbency the brilliantly- 
endowed biologist has made indelible impress in Pa- 
cific coast educational circles, but of recent years his 
trend has been away from the campus and purely 
academic work to the larger world of endeavor be- 
yond, while his leadership in advocating the gospel of 
peace has given him prestige wholly aside from his 
university connection. 

As an authority on zoology and biology Dr. Jordan 
ranks deservedly high. He has written many text 
books on the vertebrate animals of the United States 
and in the field of economics he has been a constant 
delver. Since the inception of Stanford University 
Dr. Jordan has been its inspirational guide and _ his 
scholarly mind and fine ideals have given the institu- 
tion a tone and a standing that many a center of 
learning of. twice its youthful age might well envy. 
As chancellor he will stil] be in close touch with 
Stanford’s best life while withdrawing from the im- 
mediate direction of administrative affairs. The new 
position is designed to give Dr. Jordan more time to 
devote to the world’s work in the cause of educa- 
tion, science and civilization and partioularly to his 
favorite solving of peace problems. 

His successor, Dr. John Caspar Branner, has been 
vice president of Stanford University for fifteen 
years. Both men were at Cornell together, although 
Dr. Jordan was graduated three years ahead of Dr. 
Branner, whose class was ’74. He was with Prof. 
Jordan at the University of Indiana as '.ead geologist 
and followed him to the Pacific coast in 1891 in a 
like capacity. An intimate friend for forty-three years 
and an academic colleague for twenty-nine years Dr, 
Jordan’s mantle falls on one who will in nowise dis- 
sipate the inspirating atmosphere which has proved 
so wholesome for students for upward of a quarter of 
a century. All friends of Stanford rejoice in Dr. 
Jordan’s promotion and corresponding release from 
the details of administrative work and felicitate the 
Cardinal institution on the acquisition of so splendid 
an educatomas Wr. {olin Branner {f6r its new execu- 
tiv@ 


Essad Pasha, who essayed to be ruler of Albania, 
has been saved from a peck of trouble by a thought- 
ful assassin. 
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Kennedy's Dramatic Idyll of the Unpleasamt——-21 Resdoiph Bartiet 


(FORTY-SIXTH OF A 


atist to write a play around “the oldest pro- 

fession in the world,” but he is the first to 
set forth his ideas on the subject in form for in- 
spiration to youth and innocence. In his latest 
play, “The Necessary Evil,’ The Woman is a 
strongly contrasted character to the aggressive, un- 
repentant, and to a certain extent heroic Mrs. War- 
ren of Shaw’s drama. Shaw finds the source of the 
evil to be economic and does not pretend that there 
is any cure; Kennedy does not go into first causes, 
but he calls upon innocence to cease being a mere 
condition and become militant. “Then innocence 1s 
something that must be doze,’ murmurs the per- 
plexed girl to whom the revelation of the other side 
of life has come, and The Woman replies, “Yes, 
not drugged, not put away and wrapped in cot- 
ton wool. It’s something violent: unresting. Some- 
thing that must never leave off working.” 


In the art of conceiving a dramatic situation, 
Kennedy is a past master. In “The Servant in the 
House.” The Winterfeast’ and “The Terrible 
Meek” the postulates have always been unique, and 
it is in the development of the story that he has 
failed to sustain the interest which he never fails to 
create at the outset. In “The Necessary Evil” this 
same talent is brought into play again with even 
greater force than ever. He _ introduces John 
Heron, a composer, middle-aged, kindly, devoted to 
Brahms, loathing Richard Strauss, gentle, lovable, 
and his daughter ellie, who has just recovered from 
a long illness which has kept her out of touch with 
the world these twenty-one years of her life. ‘The 
girl is deeply spiritual, “like a little pale lily, all ex- 
quisiteness and pathos.” Her mother is dead, and 
the bond hetween herself and her father is beauti- 
ful. It is Nellie’s birthday, and she has secretly 
arranged for a visit from her brother Frank, who 
seldom comes home from the big city where he 
works. There is a long, charming scene betweeen 
father and daughter, all tending to show the ab- 
solute innocence of the girl and her belief in the 
world as all happiness and goodness. 

In the midst of their joy a shadow passes across 
the room—a woman of the street crosses in front 
of the open window. Her eyes, “those dreadful 
eyes,” is Nellie’s description, haunt the girl, whose 
pity reminds Heron of her mother, who died of 
a broken heart from working among such women. 
“God laid too great a burden of pity upon her 
heart, and at last it broke,” the man tells his 
daughter, who listens wonderingly, but not under- 
standing, and soon her joy in life asserts itself 
again. 

Yet not for long. The “dreadful eyes” cannot he 
forgotten so easily. Nellie asks questions, groping 
for knowledge of the secret behind the tragedy in 
the woman’s face, and of the task her mother had 
set for herself and had been unable to hear. The 
father pleads that he would not mar his child’s 
happiness, and to her question, “Is not life beau- 
tiful?” he replies: 

HERON. Idon’t know. We artists like to dream 
it is. Little children play as though it were. Some 
few great saints in the world seem to find it so, in 
spite of everything, unto the end. But sometimes, 
{ don’t know, I don’t know. 

NELLIE. But why? Oh, father, can't you tell 
me why? 


HERON. 
of destruction—woman's destruction. 


aa Rann Kennedy is not the first dram- 


Because of sin—man’s sin. Because 
That’s why? 


This is cryptic to the girl, and a jong silence fol- 
lows. Through the open window comes the sound 
of a man’s voice, accosting The Woman, who 1s 
still loitering about. Heron plays a bit of Brahms 
to “remove the taste’ and soon Nellie’s brother ar- 
rives. Frank is just the average man of the world, 
no better, no worse. There is more merriment, a 
little pathetic humor over Heron’s only published 
song, a lullaby which brings him royalties now and 
then, -and then they sit down to the birthday tea. 
Nellie is lighting the candles when a knock is 
heard. The Woman wants to see her and the girl 
invites her in. Frank and his father know the 
type, and the younger man is for sending her away, 
giving her a note to the clergyman of the parish, 
anything to keep her from contaminating his sister; 
but The Woman awaits dismissal by the girl and it 
does not come, while the father sits silent, seeming 
to regard it all as the moving finger of fate. Then 
the prostitute speaks to the virgin in quiet words, 
coming from a heart full of sorrow, and wipes away 
the clouds of ignorance in a few plain but tender 
sentences. lLife’s greatest tragedy is laid bare in a 
moment while the girl, swept by overwhelming 
waves of pity breathes her auestions, her compre- 
hension, her sympathy. The brother fumes, but 
abandons his attempts to shield the innocent, as 











neither Nellie nor her father gives him any encour- 
agement. At last it becomes evident that The 
Woman has come, not merely to bring knowledge 
of evil, but to point out the power of good. She 
would enlist innocence in a campaign upon vice: 


NELLIE. But do you mean to tell me that men 
. men, like my father here, like brother, 
like Alfred men, made in the image of 
Gog .. . 

WOMAN. Some men; many men; oh, you can 
know them, if you watch them carefully enough. 

NELLIE. But their faces Their beautiful, 
good faces , WON. s:adiimaallles 

WOMAN. Watch them—the straight ones won't 
mind. Watch them. They can’t hide themselves, 
if you watch carefully enough. Track them down. 
Don’t leave off watching till you find their souls. 

NELLIE. But how ean I—an _ = inexperienced 
ab 

WOMAN. 
cence is for. 

NELLIE. My innocence 

WOMAN. Yes, if it’s alive; 
or dreaming. 

NELLIE. Then 
must be done? 

WOMAN. Yes, not drugged, not put away and 
Wrapped in cotton wool. It’s something violent; 
unresting. Something that must never leave off 
working. 

NELLIE. I see, I see: the dove and the serpent: 
you must have them both Oh, but the 
waste, the waste, the wickedness of it! Al] these 
years. Something ought to have been done by 
now. And He died so tong ago! Surely our re- 
ligions, our many, many hundreds of religions 
ought to have saved us! 

WOMAN. They have been too 
one another. 

NELLIE. But the Law—what’s the Law for? 
The Law cannot possibly overlook a thing like this? 

WOMAN. Oh, it punishes the woman right 
enough, when it catches her. 

NELLIE. Punishes? 

What of the man? 
WOMAN. Man makes the Law. 


Finally, the brother can stand it no longer. He 
turns up the lights to get away from the sentimen- 
tality which he declares has been dominating. If 
his sister must know. she shall know the truth. Yes, 
this thing is a “necessary evil,” no matter how the 
hair-splitting moralists.may declare that if it be 
necessary it cannot be evil, or 1f evil, it cannot be 
necessary. Come down to _ facts, he demands. 
Things are as they are, and man cannot change his 
passions no matter how he may loathe them.. It is 
the conventional argument he offers, to which his 
father answers with the Christian platitudes, not 
forgetting that the thing which rises to the dignity 
of a platitude must begin as a basic truth of life. 
He may be old-fashioned, as Frank charges, but he 
stands to his guns. Even more, when Frank in- 
vokes art itself in his argument, the older man is 
not to be deflected from his confidence in the 
righteousness of his stand: 


HERON. Don’t you talk to me about Art! 
an artist. I know all about Art! Oh, I Know Pm 
successful, not known—that sort of success in 
these days you can share with pills and newspaper 
editors and politicians—and its true, I’ve only pub- 
lished one trumpery bit of a song, and am vain as 
a peacock about that; but I am an artist, all the 
same. God’s flame burns in me, too; and the peo- 
ple I do reach, just the few of them, here in this 
little tin-pot of a place—aye, and beyond it, too 
they know it! Nay, Ill prophesy: they shall know 
it in all nations, down the ages, after today! ... 
And I tell you now, we're going to alter all this 
modern cackle and moon-calf worship of the 
bawdy bestiality they are calling Art! Yes, I—I—TI, 
and the people like me! We are going to have 
the Real Thing here presently. Don’t you think 
these filth mongers are going to have it all their 
own way. Not whilst we’re here. The Real Thing, 
like the Kingdom of Heaven, is upon us! The 
Thing that Bach and Beethoven and Brahms stood 
for: the Thing that gave us Shakespeare and Eu- 
ripides and Sophocles and mighty Aeschylus: the 
Thing that tells us the truth about God and life 
and human destinies and all the imperishables in 
the Kingdom of our everlasting souls. And Y’m 
part of it : 

Art! You call it Art! The dirty spewings and 
indecencies, the greasy lusts, the back-stair adul- 
teries, abortions, and abominations of a pack of 
beastly decadents! It’s going to be altered, I tell 
vou: and soon. We're going to clean out this 
cesspool before long. And until then let there be 
at least one artist to stand up in all this world of 
liars, and flout it in the face! 

Harsh words, Mr. Rann Kennedy, and one half 
suspects that the good, gentle, genial, kindly Heron 
is voicing by direct transmission the sentiments of 
the author himself: for the relation of art to the 
subject in hand seems a little far-fetched, although 
when Frank say§ something to this effect his father 


That’s why! That’s what your inno- 


not asleep or idle 


innocence is something that 


busy damning 


But the man . 
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retorts, “If Religion and Art conspire in lying, how 
is the world ever goings to be saved?’ which sounds 
impressive, but does smack rather of the evasive. 
However, the embattled hosts of Heron’s words are 
recalled, and the quiet voice of The Woman is 
heard again, in her last message to the innocent ob- 
ject of her visit. 

Your innocence—cherish it, Keep it unspotted— 
within, mind you, deep within; and let it grow. 
Seek wisdom and understanding with it. Don’t be 
content anv longer to be babies, playthings, dream- 
ing dolls. Grow up. Learn to be. Next save your 
men. The men around you, the men you have to do 
with, every one of them. Even the worst. -*- 
Then, when the time comes, marry. Refuse to 
be married. Don’t let them give you away in dark- 
ness. Marry in daylight. Ask: ascertain: don’t 
be put off with lies. And one thing above all: 
don't marry an unclean man. Help, pity, if you 
ean: but don’t marry him. Don’t foul your pre- 
cious body; it isn’t your own; don’t hand on un- 
clean blood to your children. Remember, thou 
shalt do no murder—body or soul And 
last; one last thing, for pity'’s sake, I beg you. 
Reach down the lily whiteness of your gentle hands, 
and lift us from the mire. 


It is a new thought which Mr. Kennedy brings 
to his audience in this play. Shaw intimates that 
women can be saved from this degradation by the 
opening of fields of economic activity, and the en- 
ergetic Vivian promises to redeem her mother’s 
career. Brieux pins his faith upon the develop- 
ment of medical jurisprudence, the education of 
men and women to the horrors of physical conse- 
quences. Alr. Kennedy apparently holds to the be- 
lief that innocence itself is the only potent weapon 
against transgression—not innocence that is shel- 
tered and maintained in ignorance for that were 
mere nullity—but mnocence which is conscious of 
itself, consctous of evil, capable of discriminating 
and forever exiling guilt from association with tself. 
It is reasonable enough to hope that, if good women 
would marry only good men, the generations to 
come would be greatly benefited. Certainly the day 
of sex instruction for the young is rapidly drawing 
near and there are few commutities in which it 1s 
not being discussed and even specifically planned” 
Legislatures are adopting laws reqtiring certificates 
of physical soundness to be presented by men seek- 
ing marriage licenses. These are all steps toward 
the reign of innocence which Mr. Kennedy be- 
heves would go so far toward eradicating this 
SOciaW Gamcer. 

There is something fanatical, however, about the 
invective hurled against the attempts at modern 
regulation of this vice. What would Mr. Kennedy 
have the world do, while his Kingdom of Innocence 
is heing established? The awful thing is. here, 
there and everywhere. Cities like Los Angeles 
which have endeavored to stamp it out have simply 
become unspeakable sinks of iniquity, and the open 
barter of girls which is now being exposed by the 
grand jury is a sad reflection upon the success of 
the attempt to prevent the social evil by ordinance. 
Prohibitory laws of any sort seem only to whet the 
human appetites and passions, and the surreptitious 
offense, the combination of a breach of the law of 
the commonwealth and a violation of the moral 
code, 1s infinitely more pernicious than license sur- 
rounded by restrictions and safeguards. 

Altogether, however, it is rather an idyllic view 
of the unpleasant which Mr. Kennedy has given in 
“The Necessary Evil.” There is a chastity of 
treatment which removes it from the somewhat 
brutal plane of the Shaw and Brieux treatises on 
the same or kindred subjects. The exquisite vir- 
ginity of the girl, the kindliness of the father, the 
spirit of that mother permeating the scene, all lend 
an atmosphere of purity to the play which is lacking 
in “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and “Damaged 
Goods.” Yet, strictly speaking, Mr. Kennedy again 
has fallen short of writing a play, for there is no 
progression of events. The description which Low- 
ell anonymously applied to himself in “A Fable for 
Critics” fits this preacher-dramatist neatly: 

There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme; 

He might get on alone, 
boulders, 

But he can't with that bundle he has on his shoul- 
ders: 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and 
preaching; 

His eS some chords that would ring pretty 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem 

At the head of a march to the last New Jerusalem. 


Yet Mr. Kennedy is a valuable influence in the 


spite of brambles and 
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modern drama, for he is consistent in his upward 
effort, toward the establishment of the Drama 01 
Ideas. Theatrical success has been denied him in 
his later work, and one suspects that his diatribe 
upon modern art may have come from a feeling 
that he has not received his due; yet he is a figure 
in contemporary English literature not to ne "Over- 
looked. Such plays as his, whether practical or 
not for the stage as at present constituted, are do- 
ing their part toward stimulating the evolution of 
the drama in the direction it so manifestly 1s tak- 
ing in these progressive days. (“The Necessary 
Evil,” by Charles Rann Kennedy. Harper & Bros.) 
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SPRING EXHIBIT MERELY A “PICTURE SHOW” 


HAT huge, glass-roofed building known as the 
ale Grand Palais is now packed close, both sides, 

both ends, both floors, with art works of all 
sorts, kinds, conditions and values. [he two spring 
exhibits are in full swing, and crowds of people are 
going to see the art works or are the crowds going 
merely to see the crowds? It trulv seems so, for 
whenever a special day is advertised, a day when it 
is known that there will be a large number of fash- 
ionable people present, the halls are more crowded 
than on other days, especially with unfashionable 
people who come, I think it may be assumed, rather 
to see the fashionable people than to see the art 
works, which can be better seen on any early morn- 
ing when there are few visitors. After all, it 1s not 
much fun to try to see a picture “on the hne”’ when 
you have to peer over people’s heads and between 
people's heads, with the ultimate impression of a 
moving picture machine with a broken film. So | 
suppose that the people go to see the people; that 
they crowd together because it is human to wish to 
crowd together, because, first and foremost in hu- 
man sentiments is the desire always to be in the 
swim, never to be left out tin the cold, even when 
the water “in the swim” is very cold indeed, and 
“out in the cold” is quite warm and comfortable. 


T expect that a few people do come to these vast 
halls to see the pictures, but J am still inclined to 
doubt that anyone except the trained artist does see 
the pictures. JI rather think that it is as nearly as 
possible impossible to see the pictures simply be- 
cause there are so many of them. You may wander 
around and geta general impression of pictures and 
other art works, but it takes courage, resolution and 
discrimination to see any one picture and to see it 
properly and thoroughly, unless it happens to be one 
of the works that the crowd has picked out as being 
especially well worth seeing, and then there is al- 
ways, and at all hours,-a yam before it so that you 
can see that picture least of all. This, I assure you, 
is a true picture of the Salon—either Salon for there 
are two under the same roof. There are two things 
necessary to see the pictures in the Salons; get a 
season ticket and go every day until you have done 
it; and always go when the doors open in the morn- 
ing and escape when the throng begins to come. 
Then, in this way, you may hope to see the Salons 
—and when you have seen them, what have you 
seen? 


J 
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Have you seen any works of art worth seeing? 
Have you been deeply and truly impressed? Have 
you received any of that mental and spiritual uplift 
which is the very soul of true art? Have you been 
thrilled, moved, drawn out of yourself, made bet- 
ter and bigger and stronger and more alive as you 
should be by every real impression of art? Have 
vou stepped back a few years and become an enthu- 
siastic, buoyant youth, a child, not wandering sad- 
ly over the sands of time but taking them up and 
playing with them, all unconscious of their hidden 
menace, the tragedy where past and future meet? 
Have you stood before any of these works as you 
stand before the works of the great old masters of 
music, painting, sculpture and architecture, with a 
lump in your throat and tears in your eyes and a 
furtive glance at your neighbor to see if these signs 
of strong emotion of which you are half ashamed 
are noticed by him? And, with a sigh of relief, you 
find him the same, a common grief and a common 
jOV. 

I can assure you that none of these things has 
happened to you in the Salon of 1913. Why? Well, 
simply because the Salon of 1913 is part of the art- 
life of 1913, and that art-life is old and senile, feeble 
and reminiscent. The genius may be among us, but 
if he is we do not recognize him. We say, with per- 
fect safety, that there is, today, no genius of art, of 
architecture. of music, of literature. There are no 
poets or painters. That is a part of our time. Our 
grasping toward the material, toward the comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries of what we call civiliza- 
tion, has destroyed our art as it has destroyed our 
religion—and the two are not far removed, believe 
me. We are living in a soulless age. And so the 
Salon, like the concert hall, like the shelf of our 
hook-store, makes up in quantity for what it lacks 
in quality—just as if two evil deeds could equal one 
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good deed! The painter thinks to himself. aL 
cannot make one good picture I will, at least, make 
ten bad ones!” And make them he does—and he 
hangs them.if he can. And often he sells them at 
a high figure, for even wall paper will bring a good 
price if it is expuisite of texture and proprly decora- 
tive. And these pictures cannot be otherwise con- 
sidered than as so much wall paper. If they are 
bought they are bought for that purpose. They do 
not thrill, but they do furnish a pleasant, a richly 
luxurious interior, and that, at least, is something, 
if not what we are pleased to call art. 
os ed 38 

The Salon, then, has ceased to be an “art” ex- 
hibit and has become simply a picture store, which 
is quite a different thing. It bears the same relation 
to the art exhibit as the “Rag-time Emporium,” 
where a man sits constantly at the piano “trying 
over” prospective purchases for possible customers, 
does to the concert hall. But one of the worst fea- 
tures of modern art in the presence within the sa- 
cred precincts of the accursed amateur, and by that 
{ do not mean the amateur collector but the ama- 
teur producer. The amateur or semi-professional, 
one is as bad as the other. To each and both art 
is not a serious, bread-winning occupation but a side 
isstie where the only impetus is self-conceit and self- 
gratification, where art is sandwiched in-between so- 
cial functions, where the studio is a junk shop of 
tawdry geegaws or a museum of misplaced antiques 
whose only object is to give poise and prominence 
to the possessor. It is not our concern or business 
where these people get their money wtih which to 
live. We only wish to state that in many cases it 
does not come from their art—and yet no one could 
have less respect for commercialism in art than my- 
self. This seems like a foolish, paradoxical contra- 
diction, but it is not. 


For it is one thing for an artist to “work merely 
for money,” and quite anotlier thing for an artist to 
“live on his art.” Most of the great artists have 
lived, or starved, on their art. That is not to say 
that they have ever been guilty of turning out “pot- 
boilers, of doing anything inartistic for the sake of 
wealth. There are just a few cases where a man 
was a wealthy, or independent, amateur, and yet a 
great artist; but these are truly great exceptions and 
even in these cases we cannot but feel that the man 
would have been still greater if he had had to strug- 
ele. So far as my own observation goes I can affirm 
very positively that ease breeds laziness, at times not 
laziness exactly, but rather slowness in the compe- 
tition of a work, a state, if I may so call it, of ex- 
cessive and harmful introspection and self-criticism. 
That is giving the amateur all credit for serious in- 


tent—which is very rare. 


Great art works are never produced except under 
the influence of a powerful impetus. Ideas are born 
in the mind of a manasa result of an internal explo- 
sion—lI call it so for want of a better word. They 
swell up quickly and even as quickly are gone. 
Where do they come from and why do they come? 
That is hard to tell. Could we but know it, could 
we but get that formula, even though it meant sut- 
fering, would we not many of us, would-be artists, 
turn to it and welcome it with open arms! But we 
do not know. At times it is love, at times the com- 
ing of spring, at times hunger and want, at times 
jealously, at times the mere definite possibility of 
exhibition. Let the composer but think that his work, 
if good, will be heard on such and such a great oc~ 
casion and he will work with feverish anxiety till it 
is done, and, better still, he will find that object, that 
hope, an inspiration. Let the newspaper editor mere- 
ly say to the poet: “I will print your verses,” and 
the opening Jines of the poem will spring up to the 
poet’s mind from a mysterious and unsuspected 
source, the source of true inspiration. 
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So it goes. And yet this sort of inspira- 
tion seems to act with force only upon the profes- 
sional artist. It is hard to say why, but I will make 
a guess. It seems that the underlying, moving spirit 
of the artist is an inordinate desire for the respect 
and consideration of his fellow-men. It may be that 
this is, as Tke Marvel (I think it was), termed mm an 
inordinate desire to be loved, to inspire love. How- 
ever that may be, the idea.is the same. It is torture 
to the artist’s soul to be neglected, unseen, unknown. 
aturally, therefore, the farther he is hidden away 
in his garret of poverty, the stronger will be the im- 
petus which drives him on to produce that which 
will make his name known. The fairly wealthy or 
independent amateur, who always has his friends 
about him, cannot feel the full impulse of this utter 
neglect. Of course, for the professional artist, sttc- 
cess may seem to destroy this impetus. But by that 
time his art idiom has become fixed. He has be- 
come a real professional, no longer denendent upon 
the inspiration of the moment, but able to produce 
calmly, unable. however, to produce a new style, or 
in any stvle but his own, which is no longer new. It 
is rare that an artist produces his most original work 
at the end of his life. Even tle world’s supreme 




















cenius, Richard Wagner, planned all of his greatest 
work between his thirty-fifth and forty-fitth years, 
and, although it took many years to work it out, 
the inspiration seemed to have been felt and the 
sketches made in those early days. Parsifal, pro- 
duced later in life, shows the perfection of his idiom 
but little invention, compared with these other 
works. 

With these thoughts in mind it is impossible to 
write the usual criticism concerning this “picture 
store” which they call a salon by way of dignity. It 
is a sordid mass of technical perfection, or near 
perfection, without a single ray of inspiration to 
lessen the monotony of it. The world is athirst 
for an artist, for the birth of a new school. The 
world even welcomes, for the moment, the attempts 
of the cubists, the futurists, in art, in music, in 
decoration, so barren is our time. The world, 
athirst for religion as well as for art, welcomes all 
sorts of new sects, new thoughts, new idealisms. 
And through it all we know that the economic 
question is standing for an increase of quantity and 
a decrease of quality. Fewer and fewer artists 
every day live by their art, more and more inven- 
tors of new religions and new ideals live by their 
inventions. For the world must have art and ideal- 
ism, and where it cannot find the real it will take 
the false. Time after time the world reaches out 
its hands and grasps a new hope, a new prophet, 
only to find itself again and again deceived by the 
false, the mere imitative. When will our genius 
come? Will he be painter, poet, musician, play- 
wright or preacher? Who knows. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris’ May 9, IQI3: 
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WOMAN’S NATIONAL THEATER MOVEMENT 


ment has lately been started here that before 

long should have national significance. It 1s 
called “The Woman’s National Theater, Incorporat- 
ed.” In recent times there have been many movements 
looking toward reform of the drama and dramatic art, 
but one and all they have split upon one rock, the de- 
sire for personal prominence or enrichment. This 
is the first that has been grounded upon genuine 
democracy. It will not be run by the few for the 
many, but it will be run for the many by them- 
selves. Two questions naturally arise the instant 
the name is mentioned: Why a woman’s theater? 
Why a ‘national theater? If the theater is a unt- 
versal institution why circumscribe it? These and 
many other things were expounded by Mary Shaw 
at a meeting yesterday for the benefit of those who 
were not fortunate enough to be present at the ini- 
tial meeting held February 13. Miss Shaw said in 
part that up to the present time except in sporadic 
cases and within a small sphere no woman has ever 
had any real voice in determining the policy of the 
theater. Yet women make up from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of the audiences upon which the 
institution is dependent for support, and women 
are successful actresses, playwrights, producers, 
agents, play brokers, theater managers and dra- 
matic critics. Men choose the plays, choose the act- 
ors, determine interpretations and stage manage per- 
formances in accord with a preconceived masculine 
idea of what the public wants. Usually, therefore, 
the presentation is false insofar as it concerns wo- 
men. Men by the very nature of things cannot un- 
derstand an audience made up largely of women 
wants or how the women in a play would disport 
themselves. 


eS may be regarded as a wonderful move- 
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It would seem, in the circumstances, that women 
should be allowed at least a half voice in determin- 
ing such things as they evidently know about, there- 
for it is planned to have upon this board of di- 
rectors enough women to bring this about. Power 
to do will be the thing recognized, not money or 
favor. Individuals who have proved themselves 
better fitted to do a particular thing better than 
anybody else will be sought out to do this thing. 
Up to the present time it has been supposed that 
women could not master the intricacies of the busi- 
ness end of the theater, yet there is nothing occult 
in it, nothing that women have not already com- 
prehended. Women have been pre-eminently sttc- 
cessful as play brokers, a canny business which in- 
volves judgment and tact, not to speak of money 
and business methods. This business ability as well 
as their artistic comprehension will have free play 
in this new movement. Many institutions use the 
word national without real right to it. In this case 
the word is significant for the aim is to make this 
theater distinctly national in character. It is to be 
American in every sense of the word. Now, a for- 
eigner who asks to be shown a theater that reflects 
the life of the American people must be told there 
is no such place. This is not surprising for the big 
producers are all of Oriental or of continental 
birth or descent. They give us what is in their 
blood. The time is ripe for America to prove it- 
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self. There is no reason why we should not have 
virtle plays of American life written by Americans 
played by Americans and staged by Americans, 
plays with a technique of their own which students 
from abroad would feel abliged to come to this 
Poraitry tO. See. 
one = pn 

Uhis is what this theater means to accomplish: 
Further, it means to give to any community which 
for the space of five years has had a theater in its 
midst and has demonstrated its value as a factor in 
community hfe the privilege of acquiring it and 
making it a municipal theater. The plain is to interest 
women throughout the country in it, to get if pos- 
sthle a million who will contribute a dollar each. 
This will give a working fund of a million dollars. 
Each membership carries with it the right of buy- 
ng stock which later may become interest-bearing. 
That this will not be a difficult task is evidenced by 
the way in which women are taking hold of it. The 
scheme ts hardly mentioned before they begin taking 
out their purses. “I want to be in this,” they say. 
aHeresinyedollar*now.” Last meht at "immer | 
casually mentioned the meeting and before I had 
finished explaining the object three women had sig- 
nified their intention of joming the movement. The 
stock 1s to be sold in shares of $25 each. Eighty per 
cent of this is to be deposited in a trust com- 
pany at the usual rate of interest.° When a suffi- 
cient sum has been secured to begin operations the 
theater will be opened m New York, thereafter in 
other parts of the country, as the movement grows. 
If by the year 1916 sufficient money’has not been 
obtained to carry out the project, eighty per cent 
plus accrued interest will be returned to investors. 
Further, this theater is for the people. It will wel- 
come them at prices they can afford to pay. Per- 
haps, it will extend its efforts to moving pictures 
and aid them as well to develop a national char- 
attar, 
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It ts time that our great life with its throbbing vi- 
tality manifested so wonderfully in our architecture, 
in our railroads, in our vast industries, should make 
itself felt in our art. The Greeks who invented the 
theater made of it a wonderful institution. This was 
part and parcel of their national life. The. people 
went of necessity. It was not a luxury for the 
few. And because of its true democracy, because 
of the importance accorded it, the greatest writers 
of the time gave of their best to it. Give it the 
Same importance in these days and great writers of 
drama will arise, for in all times the drama das been 
the chosen medium of expression. That the move- 
ment has the interest and earnest cooperation of 
Mary Shaw means that it has the services of the 
woman best fitted of any one in the country to 
carry it to success. All hail to her and the wonder- 
ful generosity that gives without stint of time and 
strength for the refreshment of our spirits. 

ANNE PAGE. 
New York, May 19, 1913. 


WHIMSIES AND WITTICISMS 


To California’s Legislators: 

Will you not follow the illustrious example set 
by your accomp I mean confreres—of Kansas, 
that is, do something of importance, and adjourn 
for a long, long time. Daily papers tell us that the 
Kansas legislature, haviag abolished roller-towels 
and drinking-cups, proposes to “disband” for ten 
years, to pat itself on the back and afford the world 
an opportunity to admire its magnificent work. 
Won't you, please, do that, too? Forget the session 
just closed, call an extra session, abolish pie and 
public toothpicks, make turkey-trotting a felony, 
and “disband” forever. 


On Beholding the Taj Mahal 
Love’s perfect dream in marble 
Appears as in Time’s mirage; 

And I hear Monsieur from Paris say, 
“MasTouley al vuelesTaj.”’ 


What dreams of vanished splendor 

In the web of my spirit lodge, 

When Miss Back Bay from Boston sighs 
“Ah, dear, that exquisite Taj.” 


My soul’s horizon expandeth, 

The limits of thought enlarge, 

When Mr. Bow Bells of London says: 
“My eye, just pipe the Tarje.” 


What of those old-time lovers, 
What was their life’s menage? 

Then Mr. Jones of Toledo remarks, 
“That’s great. I’m stuck on the Taj.” 


Next. Mr. Pike from Missouri 

Says “Mollie, and Mame and Madge, 
Let up on y’r gigglin’ and foolin’ 
An’ come ’n look at the Taj.” 


One more high soul aspireth 

In a rapt, poetic rage. 

As Mr. Jay Green of Squeedunk remarks, 

“Gosh, Marier. jes’ look at the Tage.” 
—NOMAD. 
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Belated Remembrance of the Maine 


Hearst's Iccal matutinal ebullition of egotism, and 


doubtless all his other publications, encountered con- | 


siderable difficulty working up enthusiasm for a 
“Maine Day,” celebrated in Los Angeles this week, 
(and the other cities afflicted with Hearstaria) to 
the honor of the victims of the tragedy in Havana 
harbor with a considerable amount of reflected glory 
for the modest William Randolph, the while a monu- 
ment is being paid for by the cheering thousands 
(Elearst reports). It 1s fifteen years since the Maine 
was blown up, and perhaps many have forgotten 
that about that time there were almost countless 
funds started for memorials of one sort and anoth- 
er, and nary a memorial ever has cropped up. Un- 
less I am much mistaken, the Hearst newspapers at 
that time “recetved” subscriptions for such a pur- 
pose, no accounting of which I have seen in the pub- 
lic press, and it would seem that this would have 
been a proper time to make explanations of the de- 
lay, before more money was contributed. However, 
it is doubtful if enough was handed over to the Ex- 
aminer at the free street show and at the vaudeville 
show at the Chutes seriously to embarrass Mr. 
Hearst in carrying out his promise to donate a dol- 
lar to the fund for every dollar contributed by the 
Los Angeles enthusiasts. Mr. Hearst does not ex- 
plain, however, whether this dollar he is to donate 
will be raised by similar means elsewhere, or will 
come from the old Maine monument fund, or from 
that source of every blessing, the Homestake mine. 
But why be so inquisitive? Our Willie is ever a 
joker. 


Little Theater Is Assured 

There is joy in the hearts of the devotees of the 
better class of dramas, for the Little Theater is 
assured. The proponents of this enterprise have 
succeeded in enlisting the support of a sufficient 
number of guarantors, who will see the project 
launched, without any hope of profit. It is not, in 
any sense, to be an endowed theater, the prelimin- 
ary subscriptions being merely sufficient to make it 
possible to engage the company, build the first pro- 
ductions, and otherwise launch the innovation. The 
backers do not believe in a subsidized theater, for, 
they declare, if it is not wanted by a_ sufficient 


number of people to make it profitable, there is no. 


use in continuing it. To Otheman Stevens belongs 
all the credit for raising the guarantee fund, and 
at a meeting of the subscribers to be held in a few 
days he will turn it over to a board of directors to 
be chosen by them. Frank Egan will provide the 
stage for the organization in his new building at 
Figueroa and Pico, and the seating capacity prob- 
ed will be limited to about two hundred and 
ty. 


Stevens Ripening as a Reviewer 


Writing of Stevens reminds me—whether it is his 
association with the Little Theater movement, or 
simply a natural development—his criticisms are 
growing more valuable each week. There was a 
time when one suspected that business office con- 
siderations and friendship for the theater man- 
agers affected his viewpoint, but of late his keen 
analysis and fearless declaration of his opinions on 
new productions have been refreshing in the Sa- 
hara of local daily newspaper dramatic criticism, 
the remainder of which is either utterly silly or of 
little worth because of a failure to comprehend 
dramatic fundamentals. I hope that trip to China 
is postponed indefinitely. 


Deserved Promotion of Santa Fe Officials 


Promotion of Edward Chambers to the second 
vice presidency of the Santa Fe, a position rendered 
vacant by the demise of the lamented George T. 
Nicholson, was distinctly a merited advance, as was 
also the preferment of Sunsetter Walter Barnwell to 
the office of assistant freight traffic manager, to 
succeed his chief. Mr. Chambers. Walter Barnwell 
is an authority of preferentials and differentials and, 
withal, has the happy faculty of making friends for 
the railroad and adding to the business. With the 
big-hearted and capable I. L. Hibbard, acting gen- 
eral manager, in the prolonged leave of absence ac- 

















corded to General Manager Wells, and the passen- 
ger end admirably handled by John J. Byrne, the 
Santa Fe’s mterests are not likely to suffer west of 
Albuquerque. 


Sierra Madre Robber Laid Low 


My felicitations to Dr. Walter Jarvis Barlow on 
having discovered the malefactor responsible for the 
disappearance from his hennery at Sierra Madre of 
many brooders, cockerels, turkey gobblers and lesser 
fry of poultrydom. Reneated efforts have been made 
by Caretaker Fengate to waylay the thief, but it 
was not until last Sunday morning at five o’clock 
that his vigilance was rewarded. Aroused by a 
cackling in the hen house, the breaking of laths 
and the tearing of wires, Fengate, robed in scanty at- 
tire and armed with a shot gun, led handsome Dr. 
Walter Jarvis also in light marching order, and fol- 
lowed by the house servants to the scene of the dis- 
turbance. Fengate fired his shot gun. His aim laid 
low a female coyote, weighing about twenty-five 
pounds, Strewn about were carcasses of many dead 
fowls. It 1s said to be the fifteenth coyote slain 
there within the last five years. Carpenters have 
since reinforced the poultry yard to avoid a repeti- 
tion of Sunday morning’s episode. 


Van Nuys Estate Proves Conservatism 


It was rather a surprise to the general public to 
learn, through the announcement of the final settle- 
ment of the estate of I. W. Van Nuys a few days ago, 
that the total value of the property left by that pio- 
neer was slightly less than $3,000,000. Mr. Van Nuys 
had been regarded as one of the wealthiest men in 
Southern California, and in these days of eight-fig- 
ure fortunes that left for division among the Van 
Nuys heirs is comparatively modest. The explana- 
tion, however, is that in the last few years of his 
life, Mr. Van Nuys’ health was such that he did not 
care to enter into any operations of a speculative na- 
ture, and confined himself largely, if not exclusively, 
to investments of the most conservative sort. More- 
over, his realty holdings were such that the period 
of probably greatest appreciation in value, propor- 
tionately, came in this time when his activities as an 
aggressive financier were voluntarily curtailed, and 
if he had maintained to the last his previous keen 
participation in the development of Los Angeles and 
the vicinity, there would have been a much darger 
sum left for his heirs. Still, three millions is a fair 
accumulation in one lifetime, and it will not leave 
the family wanting. The widow receives half of the 
estate, the remainder being divided equally among 
the three children, Misses Annis and Kate, and T. 
Benton Van Nuys. 


Belated Literary Education of the General 


It is with great satisfaction that I note the edu- 
cation of the ever-entertaining General Harrison 
Gray Otis along literary lines, though it is deplor- 
able that it has come so late in life. In the impos- 
ing list of authors who will contribute to the Times 
(via syndicate, though this is just between you and 
me) there were mentioned last Monday the names 
of several noted writers, who were missing when 
the list was republished Thursday. Jack London, 
Charles Edward Russell and John Kenneth Turner— 
Socialists all—-had fallen by the wayside, had been 
“canned” summarily from the Times staff, a fact 
of which they, doubtless, are still. ignorant. Some- 
body had been giving the general his elementary 
lesson in modern literature, and he discovered goats 
among the sheep of his carefully guarded flock. Yet 
there are other names still remaining which seem 
out of place in this gathering of the elect, and 
which will certainly disappear as the warrior’s prog- 
ress in literature goes on. Wallace Irwin, it will be 
remembered, said unkind things about the Times in 
his “History of American Journalism.” Ivan Na- 
rodnv should be watched, these Russians are so er- 
ratic. W. T. Smedley once illustrated a story in 
which the hero was a labor union leader. And what 
shall we say of Carolyn Wells, who thus flauts Con- 
stituted Authority: 

He owned a dozen railways and he owned a steam- 
ship line; 

He owned a flock of real estate and eke an iron 
mine; 

He owned a legislature too, but you will kindly note 

He owned he couldn’t keep his wife from clamoring 
for a vote. 


For an Annual Yacht Race 


_ Douglas White, who always scintillates when tell- 
me of his experiences as a war correspondent with 
Schley at Santiago, is planning to call a conference 
here June 15 to discuss plans for a big yacht race ° 
to be held in the fall at the time of the Portola Fes- 
tival in San Francisco, to run from the Pacific 
Coast to Honolulu. The conference is to be attend- 
ed by representatives of civic and commercial or- 
ganizations of every part of California, as well as 
by publishers, financiers, railway chiefs, develop- 
ment workers, professional men and others. The 
plan is to. have William G. Irwin, sugar millionaire 
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of San Francisco and Honolulu, build a chailenger | 


costing about $20,000. It is expected that this 
move will stimulate the sporting blood of Cal:for- 
nians to the extent of taking up the gauntlet. Los 
Angeles may be the starting point, although San 
Francisco and San Diego are likely to compete for 
the honor. It is hoped to make the race an annual 
affair. 


Like a Carter Melothriller 


Dan McLaughlin, chief executive of the local 
Humane Society, is to be commended for hts effec- 
tive work in the campaign he has started against 
the practice seemingly in vogue in the Los Angeles 
Russian colony of selling daughters to the highest 
bidders for wives. Almost like a Lincoln J. Carter 
melothriller was Dan’s arrival at the marriage li- 
cense bureau of the county clerk’s office this week 
just as “Cupid” Sparks was about to issue a license, 
when he succeeded in having the girl in the case 
declared a dependent child, hence a ward of the 
juvenile court, by Deputy District Attorney Mc- 
Cartney. McLaughlin is always on the alert for 
cases of this kind. and I am told the Humane So- 
ciety would be able to accomplish much more if it 
had the full co-operation of the juvenile court. Un- 
fortunately, there is friction at times, but when the 
two parties do team work the result is excellent. 


Rev. Baker P. Lee Again Victor 


Again Rev. Baker P, Lee has emerged triumphant 
from a rather unpleasant turmoil in his vestry, and 
the rector of Christ church seems to gain, rather than 
lose prestige by these deplorable incidents. It 1s 
several years since he- was accused of having used 
his position as a leverage for obtaining loans of 
money which he had no means of repaying, from the 
wealthy members of his congregation, but it was soon 
shown definitely and to the satisfaction of those con- 
cerned, that the transactions were regarded by all 
parties directly interested as nobody’s business but 
their own, and in no way reflecting upon the parson. 
Supervisor R. H. Norton’s recent attempt to discred- 
it Mr. Lee by overthrowing the entire vestry was 
given even more decisive and contemptuous treat- 
ment by his fellow members of the board. Symbo!- 
izing, though perhaps unconsciously, his serenitv of 
mind in the face of these trials (and acquittals), the 
re,erend gentleman this week has made a suggestion 
that a great golden cross be erected on the summit 
of Mount Lowe, to be illuminated at night so that it 
may be seen by the entire valley. It is a picturesque 
notion, but it is doubtful if it can be carried out in 
a community where isms and ists are so tangled as 
they are in the Angel City. 


Preparing for Coming Problems 


Preliminary plans for the handling of traffic and 
the parking of cars in connection with the San 
Francisco exposition are being considered this week 
at a meeting of representatives of Pacific Coast Pas- 
senger Association in the Bay City. Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager Byrne of the Santa Fe and 
General Passenger Agent Peck of the Salt Lake 
are in San Francisco to be present at the meeting, 
along with General Passenger Agent Frank Batturs 
of the Southern Pacific. Sentiment among local 
passenger men is against the granting of parking 
privileges on any tracks within a ten-mile zone limit 
of the exposition city. The argument is that the 
egress and_ingress facilities at San Francisco, as 
well as at Oakland, are such that care must be 
taken to -prevent traffic snarls what time the ex- 
position 1s in full blast. Plans for handling traffic 
must of necessity be more or less tentative. It is 
expected, however, that certain committees will be 
appointed to take up the more pressing problems 
in order that a start may be made toward solution 
of the primary difficulties. 


Where Is That Cafe of Wright’s? 


{t occurred to me while dining in a cafe, which I 
discovered almost accidentally one evening recently, 
that in the turmoil which followed the publication 
of Willard Huntington Wright’s “Los Angeles the 
Chemically Pure,” everyone overlooked a riddle he 
propounded. In speaking of how badly food was 
prepared at the public eating places, Wright remark- 
ed that there was only one place in Los Angeles 
where one could be certain of having a meal prop- 
erly cooked and served. He added, I suspect, ‘just 
to make it hard,” that this was a spot which tour- 
ists had made famous. His former cronies who have 
seen hin: eating in one of the popular priced near- 
cafeterias not far from the temporary Times office 
on Spring street, imagine he was just having anoth- 
er smile at the expense of the good people he was 
so anxious to shock, and had no special cafe in 
mind. ‘There 1s an excellent eating house in the 
city, however—I do not mean merely where whole- 
some food is placed before the diner in palatable 
form, but a cafe where cuisine is not merely a busi- 
ness, but an art. There are many restaurants where 
good food 1s procurable, but the one I have in mind 
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is not for the gourmand—it is for the gourmet. The 
waiters have been drilledsby a master of the” Euro- 
pean idea, which cannot be defined, but is unmis- 
takeable to the connoisseur. The delicate odor of 
the viands and their artistic appearance woo all the 
senses and prepare the gastronomic functions for 
their treat—hors d’oeuvres that are not merely a 
concession to custom—sauces that defy the analyst 
but make glad the esthete—and yet when it 1s all 
over the check is not such a drain upon the purse 
after all. Where is it? Ah, you do not appreciate 
it unless you find it for yourself. 


Mrs. Sidney Budgett’s New Book 


Lippincotts have announced another novel by 
Elizabeth Dejeans, who is well known in Los An- 
geles as Mrs. Sidney Budgett. This careful and 
painstaking writer essays one story a year, usually a 
fairly long one, and as a result of her close applica- 
tion her works are sufficiently successful that the 
conservative Philadelphia publishers are always ready 
to accept her manuscripts. Mrs. Budgett is as sys- 
tematic in her life as she is in her work. Each win- 
ter she goes to New York, always to the same hotel, 
on the edge of the slums, but overlooking a square, 
and there she gathers her material. Returning to 
California in the spring she sets to work, either in 
the city or, more likely, in a little bungalow in the 
San Bernardino mountains. She does not believe in 
“artist colonies” for stimulation of production, but 
likes to be alone when she is creating. “The House 
of Thane,’ is the name of her latest book. 


Reward of Merit 


It is surely the reward of efficient service that 
comes to Fire Chief Eley in the form of reappoint- 
ment for another year and a recommendation by the 
fire commission to the city council that an appro- 
priation of $350 be made for the expenses of the 
chief on a trip to the international fire engineers’ 
convention, to be held in New York in September. 
Eley will make a strong effort to have that body con- 
vene here in 1915. Following his reappointment 
Chief Eley was granted leave of absence for one 
year, as captain, a step necessary to permit him to 
retain his civil service standing. 


Captain Bradish on the Mend 

It is good news that Captain Bradish, one of the 
most popular and efficient officers in the Los Ange- 
les police department, is convalescing from the 1ill- 
ness for which he was taken to Wheeler Springs, 
and which it was feared would prove fatal. Not only 
is Captain Bradish a valudile citizen, but he has a 
host of friends among the oldtimers, outside of hits 
official acquaintances. One bit of reminiscence re- 
garding the Captain comes to mind especially this 
week in connection with the death of Mrs. Rebecca 
Crouse, grandmother of Mrs. J. A. Galbraith. Mrs. 
Galbraith was Miss Helen Sherman, and. at_.the 
death of her parents Captain Bradish was her guard- 
ian and administrator of the estate. In his hands it 
reached substantial proportions, his judicious invest- 
ments turning out excellently for his ward, who was 
entirely dependent upon his business sagacity. Since 
Miss Newman married Mr. Galbraith, then the pop- 
ular leading man of the Belasco theater, I under- 
stand her fortune has still further augmented, the 
actor proving himself as capable in finance as in art. 
Incidentally, there was a bit of silly journalism evi- 
denced in a morning paper recently, an item of gos- 
sip concerning Joe Galbraith being seen in the lobby 
of the Morosco theater being the inspiration for a 
headline to the effect that he was about to return to 
the stage. I imagine it would take a John Drew sal- 
ary to tempt the erstwhile leading man back to the 
thralldom of the make-up box and the call-boy. 


Frank Fiint Keens Open House 

President Frank P. Flint of the Los Angeles Title 
and Trust Company and the Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, ably assisted by Acting Secretary Will B. 
Stringfellow and the directors, kept “open house” 
Monday in the company’s handsome and commodi- 
ous new six-story building at 624 South Spring 
street, the only building of its size devoted exclu- 
sively to the title and abstract and mortgage guar- 
antee business. Upward of six thousand callers 
viewed the artistically furnished interiors between 
2 and g p.m. The building is of reinforced con- 
crete construction and is of a classic design. ‘The 
first floor is given over to the order department, 
escrow department, cashier, vice-president and as- 
sistant secretaries. On the second floor are the 
president and secretary’s offices, trust department 
and directors’ rooms. ‘The third floor is to be used 
for expansion purposes. On the fourth floor are 
the examining and legal departments. The fifth 
and sixth floors comprise the plant and searching 
departments. The woodwork throughout the 
building is of mahogany. All the furniture on the 
first two floors is entirely new, and specially de- 
signed. The building cost approximately $200,000.00. 
The former offices at 325 South Hill street, erected 











five years ago, have been entirely outgrown. From 
a force of one hundred three years ago, the em- 
pleves have increased to 250. 


Captured Convention For 1915 


That Arthur Letts has done good work for Los 
Angeles in his absence is evidenced by the telegram 
received this week by Associate General Secretary 
Crr, Quillian of the YR. Ges rome Cincinnaiy 
where President Letts has heen in attendance on the 
international convention of the associations. He 
wired: “A most wonderful convention, stood firm 
on all principles, unanimously decided to come to 
Los Angeles in 1915. Luther big factor in conven- 
tion; he is*great.” Luther, or course, refers to the 
alert general secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. [his 
telegram means that the next international conven- 
tion to be held here in the Exposition year should 
prove the banner year. A telegram to Mr. Quillian 
from Secretary Luther says Mr. Letts was elected 
coast member of committee of trustees of a mil- 
lion dollar retirement fund for secretaries. His elec- 
tion to this important post, together with the active 
part played by General Secretary Luther in the 
convention proceedings, is gratifying recognition of 
the work done by the officers of the Los Angeles 
association. Mr. Letts left Los Angeles six weeks 
ago for an extended trip through Canada and the 
East. His plans included his return from New 
York to Cincinnati in time for the convention which 
closed Sunday. He left Cincinnati Monday for 
Chicago, where he was met by his wife and daugh- 
ter, thence the entire party traveled by the Santa 
Fe limited homeward. 


Simplicity in Graduating Dresses 


Los Angeles has led the fashion in the matter of 
graduation dresses which Superintendent of School 
J. H. Francis has decreed shall be notable for their 
simplicity. Pasadena has already taken this step 
aud now EI Paso’s board of education has decided 
that the girls of the graduating class of El Paso 
high school shall wear inexpensive gowns of lawn 
at the commencement exercises, and that the floral 
offerings shall be limited to one bouquet of native 
flowers for each graduate. It is in excellent taste 
and should be indorsed by every city in the coun- 
try since it saves much heartburn for many a poor 
maid. 


Leaves Oi] Company 


With the resignation of Robert Watchorn as 
treasurer this week the Union Oil Company loses 
a capable official. He has-been connected with 
the company for several years and has served the 
interests of the stockholders well. He leaves the 
post because of poor health and the increasing du- 
ties of his office as United States immigration com- 
missioner for the Pacific Coast. 


Result of Business Administration 


Felicitations to Herman W. Frank for the ex- 
cellent showing made by the Associated Charities 
under his management the year just passed, for, ac- 
cording to the report submitted this week, the or- 
ganization has done most efficient work. By way 
of contrast, it is to be noted that while in the east 
nearly eighty per cent of the funds collected go to 
expenses and about 20 per cent to the poor, here 
only twenty-seven per cent was used for expenses 
and 73 per cent went to the needy. 


Steele’s Annexation Victims Rejoice 


At last John P. Steele, professional petition cir- 
culator, seems to be in a fair way to land a political 
job. This week he received the indorsement of the 
executive committee of the Democratic county cen- 
tral committee for internal revenue collector of the 
district of Southern California. This has been his 
constant endeavor ever since the election last No- 
vember, and while Steele is not receiving the un- 
qualified support of the local organization he thinks 
he has enough to help him at Washington. Lloyd 
\IcAtee was his competitor. A deadlock seems to 
be ensuing over the office of United States dis- 
trict attorney. The vote seems split among Frank 
Morrison, Minor Moore, Emmett H. Wilson, former 
city attorney, and Robert Loucks, who has been 
prominently identified with the county Democratic 
Organization. 


Wears Her Honors Gracefully 

Mary Foy, who is perhaps California’s leading 
suftragist, iS the recipient of much deserved atten- 
tio1 which will reach its zenith at a public recep- 
tion in her honor at the Alexendria Hotel. 


Summer Once-a-Week Half Fares 


Sixteen half fare days to the beaches have been 
announced for the summer by officials of the Pa- 
cific Electric. Four half fare days will be in June, 
four in July, four in August and four in September. 
It is a good move. The poor folk could stand as 
many again. 
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By W. Francis Gates 

Our symphony) situation does not 
seem to be moving very rapidly. It is 
stated that at the annual meeting of 
the symphony society, held last week, 
there was nothing done save to re- 
ceive the report of Business Manager 
Behymer and to hear various remarks. 
An adjournment was taken to May 26, 
when it is said the board of manage- 
ment will vote itself gut of existence. 
There has been a good deal of agita- 
tion in favor of certain candidates for 
the position of director. Two, at least, 
have statements that certain sums will 
be forthcoming in case they are elected 
to the baton. But the board has re- 
fused to hear arguments as to the 
worth of the candidates until money is 
in sight which will guarantee the con- 
tinued life of the orchestra. This is a 
wise decision. 


Continuation of the Los Angeles 
symphony orchestra depends, not on 
the man who is put in the directorial 
position, but on the guarantee which 
is provided. There are plenty of di- 
rectors to be had—good ones, too. Even 
men who have made their names 
known in similar positions in Europe 
would like to come to Los Angeles on a 
moderate salary. But the first thing is 
to assure the salary. Last season the 
symphony programs were provided at 
about forty cents less an attendant 
than the actual cost; this season the 
deficit was considerably more, perhaps 
fifty to sixty cents. Somebody has to 
provide that money or the end of the 
symphony series is in sight. 


The question arises, what is the rea- 
son for this reduction of Symphony 
attendance? In spite of the friendliness 
of the present writer for both the Sym- 
phony and the People’s orchestras, there 
are certain things which need sum- 
ming. The Symphony board looked on 
the formation of the People’s orchestra 
as a sort of impertinence, an invasion 
of the Symphony preserves, and it 
finally came to the point where friends 
of the Symphony charged the promot- 
ers of the popular orchestra with illy 
hidden enmity for the Symphony se- 
ries. On the other hand, the promot- 
ers of the People’s concerts did a bit 
of the “bull in the china shop” act, 
They hoped the good people, by thou- 
sands wanted good music, cheap, But 
the good people wanted it only by hun- 
dreds, and many of them were Ppa- 
trons of the Symphony who forsook it 
for the Sunday concerts. 


In the face of a continually increas- 
ing deficit the People’s concerts were 
continued, The people at large, by their 
lack of attendance, said they did not 
want music, classic or popular, at 
twenty-five cents a concert. But there 
was a sufficient shifting of patronage 
to reduce the Symphony attendance 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
management of the People’s orchestra 
persisted in the face of its own loss, 
careless of what damage it was doing 
to the sixteen-year-old Symphony or- 
chestra. It was a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. The result is that both or- 
chestras are teetering on the edge of a 
nice, deep grave. But in spite of this, 
there is a remedy. It is a remedy any- 
one may prescribe, but only a few can 
apply. 

If the management of both orches- 
tras will take only a short look into 
the Los Angeles graveyard of musical 
enterprises and will sacrifice personal 
interests and personal pride and at the 
same time show the moneyed public a 
spirit of work together—not apart—for 
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the musical good of the city—then suf- 
ficient of the controllers of the sources 
of supply may be persuaded to turn 
on the financial spigot. Suppose the 
joint managements were to say, “Let 
us have one orchestra; let it give a 
dozen symphony concerts and two doz- 
en popular concerts. Let us secure a 
conductor who shall have the respect 
and co-operation of both the orchestra 
and the public; let us figure out just 
what we may expect in attendance and 
set about raising the deficit—which 
would be $10,000 a year at least.” 
Showing this spirit of “pull together” 
there would be hope that the money 
public and the busines public would 
give its assistance to the extent of 
raising that guarantee. 


Both orchestras, both leaders, have 
done good work. Mr. Hamilton has 
educated the public for many years to 
respect him in all sides of his charac- 
ter and ability. Mr, Lebegott, almost 
a stranger, has made wonderful strides 
along the same lines in a few months. 
But it is not q question of men, now, 
much as we admire them both. It is a 
question of the sacrifice of pet plans, 
of personal ambitions, the question of 
pulling together for the higher end, and 
by doing this, gaining the good will and 
support of that harmless necessary in- 
dividual, the man with the fat pocKet- 
book. The possibility of the loss of 
the Symphony orchestra is one too sad 
to contemplate. It has stood for the 
highest things that Los Angeles has 
reached in musical lines. It has 
brought the best music to the hearing 
of this city. There is more musical 
education in one Symphony concert 
than in half a dozen artists’ recitals put 
together. Shall we lose the Symphony 
orchestra? Sad that day for Los An- 
geles. 


Gaetano Donizetti, deceased, and Ru- 
dolph Kopp, living, saved the day, at 
the People’s Orchestra, last Sunday— 
and Mr. Kopp says he doesn’t think 
much of the overture of his that was 
played. So we will have to give the 
honors to the “Lucia” sextet. Mr. 
Lebegott’s “‘Prelude”’ was lacking both 
in idea and in clarity of orchestration 
and Miss Dillon was ill-advised, to let 
her desert suite come before the pub- 
lic before she has mastered orchestra- 
tion. As a whole, the program was the 
weakest the orchestra has offered. To- 
morrow, the pendulum swings to the 
Other extreme and a program exclu- 
sively of Wagner numbers is offered 
by orchestra and chorus. This Wagner 
program will be another test of wheth- 
er the people want to hear the best 
music at the lowest price. 


Josef Riceard’s piano recital at the 
Gamut Club, last week, brought this 
young pianist into the rank of young 
professionals. He had been heard at 
times in private recitals, but not before 
in a complete recital. His program 
showed by its performance that Mr. 
Riccard has acquired a large techni- 
cal equipment and that he has a dis- 
tinct personality, not having had it 
ground down to the last grain in the 
pedagogical process. At present, in a 
musical way, he feels “the joy of liv- 
ing”’ and gives his exuberant tempera- 
ment free play. Later, doubtless, it 
will be more subdued. Two of the 
larger number on his program were the 
MacDowell sonata and the Bach-Bu- 
soni ‘‘Chaconne,” in both of which he 
gave a good account of himself. Sev- 
eral of his own compositions also were 
performed. With a continuation of 
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such rigorous study he has done under | 
| the careful instruction of Mr. Becker, 
make an enviable | 


Riecard will 


Tonight, the following pupils of Mrs. 
Thilo Becker will present a program 
at Cumnock Hall: Purcell 
Grace Wessendorf, Florence Taylor, 


Caroline LeFevre, Dorothy Armstrong, | 
| Audrey 
| phanie Jambon, Elizabeth LeFevre and | 


Creighton, assisted by Ste- 


Will Garroway. 


Next Wednesday evening, at the 
Eibell club, Marjorie Nichols, piano pu- 
pil of J. A, Anderson, gives a program, 
assisted by the St. Saens quintet. The 
program has much variety and is an 
inviting one. 


This afternoon, at Blanchard hall, 
pupils of Adelaide ‘Trowbridge and 
Charles EK. Pemberton give a composite 
program of plano and violin numbers. 
Mr. Pemberton is best known by his 
successful compositions that have been 
played by the Symphony orchestra in 
the last twelve years. 


Mary Olive Gray, a pianist new to 
Los Angeles, will introduce herself in 
a program Monday night, at Ebell Club 
building. She will be assisted by 
Mmes. Menasco, Johnson, Ringo, Har- 
dison, Loud, James, and Mr. Kurtz, The 
program has unusual variety. 


Next concert of the Ellis Club is 
dated for Tuesday evening, June 24, at 
the Auditorium. This is the last of the 
Ellis series for this season. 


Million Dollar Syndicate Formed 

May 31, the Los Angeles Investment 
Company will become a closed corpor- 
ation, a syndicate made up of local 
bankers, capitalists, business and pro- 
fessional men having been formed to 
take over all the company’s stock re- 
maining unsold June 1. The syndi- 
cate has already signed one million 


dollars with which to purchase this | 


stock, and the price paid will be $4.35 
a share. For many years the com- 
pany has refused to sell more than 
1000 shares to any person, in order that 
the control of the company should not 
pass into the hands of wealthy stock- 
holders. But in the case of this syn- 
dicate a special agreement has been 
made that all stock purchased by it, no 
matter how many shares, are always 
to be voted at the annual meetings by 
the present board of directors of the 
Los Angeles Investment Company. 
Thus the small stockholders are as- 
sured that the management of the 
company will continue the same as in 
the past, and its policy remain unal- 
tered. With the close of stock selling 
the Los Angeles Investment Company 
will have a paid-in capital stock of 
$5,000,000.00, with a reserve of surplus 
and undivided profits totaling ap- 
proximately $12,000,000.00, and the 
whole amounting to more than $17,- 
000,000.00. The exact amount of un- 
sold stock going to the syndicate May 
31 will be made Known at that time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 19, 1913 


Not coal lands 016391 

NOTICE is hereby given that John A. 
Fairchild, whose post-office address is 2361 
Thompson St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 2list day of September, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 016391, to purchase the 
NE%, Sec, 15, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provision of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 27th day of May, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Mayer, | 











May 24, 1913 





C ARKY your Vacation funds 
in the form of American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers’ 
Checks or Blair & Co.'s Letters 
of Credit—issued by this Insti 
tution. 


| tht going on vour Va- 
cation place vour valuables 
in our Safe Deposit VWaults— 
boxes rent at $2.50 nore 
yearly: 


OAM 


UR complete Trust Depart- 

ment will make vour Will, 
administer your estate, act as 
guardian, trustee, executor, etc. 


< bes ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 
Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


Sentiment 


should play no part in the 
selection of an executor 
for your estate. 


The hands into which you place 
the care of the fruits of a life’s 
labor should be competent, capa- 
ble and experienced. 


The risk you run in individual 
administrators is eliminated by 
naming the SECURITY in your 
will as Executor or Trustee. 


Its entire capital and reserve of 
$3,400,000.00 serves to guarantee 
the faithful execution of trusts. 


SeOURITY TRUst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U_ S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 

Not coal lands 015988 

NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N 
Fremlin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
nell, California, did, on the 18th day of 
July, 1912, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No, 015988, to pur- 
chase the SWYNWY, Section 9, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $60.00 and 
the land $40.00; that said applicant will 
Offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 3rd 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Regist>r. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
Like a clap of thunder from a cloud- 
less sky comes the startling announce- 
ment from the Los Angeles Ad Club 


that the unsuspecting public is to be 
the recipient of an Aqueduct Memorial 
Fountain which, if present plans do 
not misearry, promises to be the 
erowning atrocity along the line of 
municipal adornment in this commu- 
nity. No doubt, the intentions of the 
promoters back of this colossal scheme 
are well meaning and their one en- 
deavor is to give to Los Angeles an 
architectural showpiece that will sup- 
ply a nucleus for future achievements 
along artistic lines. But on the face 


depreciate in any way the ability of 
Mr. Howard as a designer, but it is 
our right and intention to point out 
the possible errors that may arise to 
mar the final success of such a monu- 
ment. 

If we may form an adequate opinion 
of the work as it appears in the col- 
ored drawing which was unveiled at 
the Ad Club luncheon last week, the 
keynote of the whole plan seems to be 
“bigness.” The building at its base 
will be 300 fet square and the main 
column will tower 300 feet skyward. 
This column will support a statue of 
a draped figure representing Miss Los 
Angeles pouring water from an illum- 











FROM AN OLD MASTER (UNKNOWN) IN THE BOLI COLLECTION 


of things as they now stand, I venture 
to question the advisability of allow- 
ing the project to progress. 

As near as I can ascertain, it is the 
purpose of the Ad Club to erect in Ex- 
position Park an Aqueduct Memorial 
Fountain, costing upward of $500,000. 
The design that has been accepted by 
the committee, of which Mr. Martin 
Neuner is chairman, was executed by 
Mr. George Howard, Jr., an architect 
of this city. It is not our purpose at 
this time to reflect upon the taste of 
the committee or to question the won- 
derful fitness of its members for such 
an important service, 


nor do J wish to | 


inated urn. The base of the building, 
which is approached from all sides by 
countless steps, labyrinths of balus- 
trades, arches and half terraces, will 
contain a hall 110 feet square and 30 
feet in height. The baleony around 
the inside will be fifteen feet wide and 
supported entirely on cantilevers, na 
posts or other supports being used. 
There will be four grand stairways and 
eight easy exits with four comfort sta- 
tions. An aquarium and various other 


“midway” features are provided for in. 


the plan. On the four corners of the 
terrace, elaborate groups of statutary 
will be placed and the main base of 





' each corner gq large terra cotta urn 
| contain 
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, colors that 
| Hach is a typical Southern California 





| the column support will also be orna- | 
| mented by allegorical groups. 
plans have been | 
| suggested that will rival the 
There will be | 
1no visible lights anywhere about the 
| monument, 


Spectacular lighting 
“tower of 
light” at Coney Island. 


inside or outside, except 
standard electroliers which are intend- 
ed only to light the surrounding walks. 
On.the tep—of the “haliof fame” 
a searchlight to play on the 
main column from top to bottom. 
the same manner “Miss Los Angeles” 
is to be thrown into relief by search- 
lights in the corners at the top of the 
column. On the outside walls of the 
base, huge panorama -pictures, repre- 
senting the development of Southern 
California will be illuminated by a sys- 
tem of concealed lights. 


4: * 


These are only a few of the many 
weird and wonderful features that will 
characterize this huge building and I 
trust that my intelligent readers will 
check their desire to laugh and give 
the matter careful consideration. To 
begin with, the design is not a good 
one, and Los Angeles is already bur- 


dened with the worst examples of pub- | 


lic art of which the world holds rec- 
ord. The Stephen White statue on the 
eourt house green is so bad that it is 
almost funny and the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment and the fountain in Central 
Square are not even good enough to be 
called bad. They are unspeakably aw- 
ful. Weare in favor of a suitable 
aqueduet fountain—when the aqueduct 
has proved itself—but the one ques- 
tion should be not how big can we 
build it, but how good can it be built. 
Why should such a public work be left 
to a body of men who are not special- 
ists in the fine arts? If such a foun- 
tain is to be placed in Los Angeles, the 
committee that decides upon the design 
should be chosen largely from the Art 
and Educational forces of the city. 

The Municipal Art Commission 
should and must exert its authority at 
this time, and I understand that to 
date, this body has never been con- 
sulted upon the subject of erecting this 
fountain curiosity. Even if Mr. How- 
ard’s Qesign be worthy it would cost 
several million dollars to execute it in 
a worthy manner. The plan calls for 
eight stairway groups for the base and 
in addition to this the single figures 
for the top of the column. These fig- 
ures should be executed by a sculptor 
of proved ability and the casting should 
be in bronze. The column and the 
base should of course, be of marble 
and all accessories and finishings in 
harmony. Imagine what such qa piece 
of work would cost, then try to con- 
ceive this design carried out in cheap 
materials by cheap workmen. 

% % * 

At the Royal Gallery this week and 
next, may be seen a general collection 
of the work of twelve of our well 
known Southern California painters. 
Fifty canvases are hung at th‘s time, 
many of which are new to local art 
lovers. As is to be expected in a col- 
lection of this nature, selected and 
hung without jury consideration, 
many canvases are Shown that do not 
add to the general excellence of the 
exhibition, although I found much to 
admire and little to criticise. At this 


| time I will briefly note a few of the 


interested 
Helen Balfour shows four water- 
are especially beautiful. 


pictures that particularly 


landscape study painted in a Sympa- 
thetic mood. Full rich tints of after- 
noon sunset, the lengthening shadows of 
evening, and the luminous glow of sun- 
set characterize these well rendered 
canvases. Mrs. Balfour is especially 
successful delineating distant hills 
and glowing skies. Frank Coburn car- 
ries off the honors of the exhibition 
by his new canvas called “Evening on 
the Marsh.” It is easily the best can- 
vas shown at this time and one of the 
most successful of Mr. Coburn’s efforts. 
Painted in a broad, free manner, in 
low cool tones of gray and green, and 
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The Rose Tree Tea ee. Tax Haas | 


167 North 


Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 

3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 

Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 

Parties 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


Orange Grove 
Avenue 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. Land Office at Los Angeles, -Cal. 
March 25, 1918. 


Not coal lands 016608 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hdward 
A. Campbell, whose post-office address is 
520 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 15th day of October, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 016608, to purchase the NW% 
NE%, EWNWY NEYSWY, Section 23, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $400.00, the stone estimated at $230.00 
and the land $170.00; that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 6th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


with shadows almost black, it reminds 
one strongly of an Innes. It is fine 
in feeling, refined in character, and full 
of excellent passages of paint. “Even- 
ing on the River” by the same artist 
is alarming in color and possesses 2 re- 
markably fine distance. 

x * o& 

Henry Lovins shows two San Pedro 
studies and J. Bond Francisco is rep- 
resented by a luminous “Sunset” and 
an excellent rendering of a giant pine 
tree called “Old Veteran.” Mario Zim 
sends a marine which is nice in color 
and two tonal landscape studies with 
figures which are of rather uncertain 
quality. “Evening” by Hanson Put- 
huff is one of the very good things of 
the collection and is painted in the 
artist’s best manner. “The Picnic” and 
“Laguna Hills’ by the same artist are 
of merit. Frank Cuprien is represented 
by four marine studies and Jas. EK. Mc- 
Burney sends a portrait subject called 
“Homeward Bound.’ “Foothill Land- 
scape” by Norman St, Clair is of great 
interest as are also two small studies 
by Chas. A. Rogers painted on the 
Roman Campagna. Benj. C. Brown is 
well represented by three strong can- 
vases, viz., “Poppy Fields,” “Lake Ta- 
hoe,” ano “Pool Among Willows.” The 
last named canvas is of great beauty 
and is painted in a subtle manner. 

* * 

The Boli corfibiton of Antique Art 
will remain in Blanchard Gallery until 
June 1. Several new canvases have 
been added since the exhibition opened, 
among them qa Franz Hals study called 
“Old Toper,’ a Claude Lorrine sketch 
and a Madonna by Paez. The canvas 
herewith reproduced, while by an un- 
known painter, is one of the gems of 
the collection, excellent both in draw- 
ing and coloring. 











Wednesday afternoon final organiza- | 


tion of the Los Angeles Orphans’ Home 
Auxiliary was made at the residence 


of the president, Miss Katherine John- | 


son, daughter of Mr. and 
Johnson, Jr., of West 
street. After a dainty 
various executives of the 
were named. The officers 


are Miss 


Mrs: Hae s | 
Twenty-eighth | 
luncheon the | 
auxiliary | 


Johnson, Miss Daphne Drake, first vice | 
| the famous valley. 


president, Miss Aileen McCarthy, sec- 
ond vice president, Miss Ruth Powell, 
secretary and Miss’ Juliet Boileau, 
treasurer. Miss Marian Winston is 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, Miss Evangeline Duque of the 
reading committee, Miss Helen Tag- 
gart, story telling, Miss Helen Jones, 


music, Miss Aileen McCarthy and Miss | 


Jennie Bulkley, sewing and Miss Ger- 
trude Hannah, gardening. Members of 





the auxiliary include Mrs. Harry Bor- | 


den, Mrs. Vernon Smith, Mrs. C. A. 
Meyers, 
Chandler, 
Misses Olive Erdt, Sarah Clark, Flor- 
ence Brown, Helen Duque, Evangeline 


Duque, Emma Conroy, Luey = Clark, 


Katherine Chichester, Mary Burnham, | 
Bowden, | 


Constance Byrne, Florence 
Mildred Burnett, Edyth Bryant, Gwen- 
dolyn Davis, Lucille Pollard, Clara 
Watson, Louise Winston, Anita Thom- 
as, Marjorie Thompson, Lois Salisbury, 
Glenn Edwards, Geraldine Grady, Nor- 
ma Haupt, 
Hunt, Helen Hoover, 
Helen Higgins, Gertrude Kerckhoff, 
Marjorie Tufts, Albertine Pendleton, 
Virginia Walsh, Louise Johnson, Mar- 
guirite Maurice, Marguerite McMullen, 
Sallie McFarland and Emily Newlin. 


Mary Highes, 


Mrs. Ira S. Chapman of West Fifty- 
sixth street and Mrs. Gustavas William 
Saurret of ‘La Salle avenue’ gave a 
charmingly. appointed luncheon Wed- 
nesday at the Jonathan Club, followed 
by bridge. Cecil Brunner roses and 
ferns with satin ribbons formed the 
motif of the decorations, and surround- 
ed the miniature lake which decked 
the luncheon table. Place cards were 
paintings and favors were baskets of 
bon bons in pink... 


This afternoon and evening the 
grounds of the W. H. Workman home 
on Boyle avenue will be bright with 
pretty girls in quaint booths, serving | 
tea, dancing. and giving vaudeville 
turns—all for the sake of sweet char- 
ity, in the form of gathering funds for 
the Brownson House Settlement. Miss 
Gertrude Workman, who is the presid- 
ing genius of the affair, has planned 
anumber of surprises for the occasion, 
and her many girl friends have risen 
nobly to her call for assistance, so that 
it is promised that the affair will be 
quite different from the usual charity 
“garden fete.” 





This evening the Amateur Players’ 
Society will meet at Captain Banning’s 
residence to elect their new officials. 


Miss Lucy Clark entertained Monday 
with a luncheon at Hotel Beverly for 
Mrs. Paul Selby and Miss Margaret 
Moore, who have been in South Africa 
for several years. Red roses and foli- | 


age decorated the table, at which places | 


were arranged for Mrs. Earle Anthony, 





Marion Kerckhoff, Louise | 





Mrs. Robert P. McReynolds, Mrs. W. P. 


Jeffries, Miss Van Nuys and Miss Inez | 


Clark. In the afternoon Mrs. Harry | 
Robinson gave a tea for the same | 
guests of honor, her assistants being 
Mrs. Leo Chandler, Mrs. Chester Mont- 
gomery, Mrs, Walter Leeds and Mrs. 





Robert P. McReynolds. 


Wednesday afternoon an 
luncheon for close friends was given 
for Mrs. Selby and Miss Moore by Mrs. 
Earl Cowan of Wilshire boulevard, 


informal | 


Mrs. J. M. Henck, Mrs. Leo | 
Mrs. 77S: Brown and..the | 
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covers were laid for eight, and Thurs- 
day afternoon Miss Annis Van Nuys 
entertained a coterie of friends in their 
honor at the Crags Country Club. 


Judge and Mrs. Paul J. McCormick 
and Miss Marsteller Steighlitz have re- 
turned from a pleasant trip to the 
Yosemite, where they met many Los 
Angelans, who are enjoying a stay in 


Tuesday afternoon a bridge lunch- 
eon was given by Mrs. Walter J. Wren 
and Mrs. Ethel Graham at their home 


| On West Seventh street. 


Mrs. John Atkins and Mrs. Sidney 
Haskell were hostesses at a bridge 
Juncheon Wednesday afternoon, the af- 
fair taking place at Beverly Hills. 


Yesterday afternoon Mrs. Robert 
Kenney and Mrs. Wiley J. Rouse gave 
an informal bridge tea at the home of 
the former on West Washington street. 
About a hundred guests enjoyed the 
occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lee Woolwine 
and little son are on their way to Ten- 
nessee for a stay in Mr. Woolwine’s 
old home. 


Wednesday afternoon a luncheon 
and musicale will be ‘given by Mrs. 
Joseph Maier of South Figueroa stret. 


Several parties of Los Angeles trav- 
elers will be arriving home in a few 
weeks, among them being Dr. and Mrs. 
Herman Janss and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Jevne who expect to land in San Fran- 
cisco the first week in June. 


Mrs. Allan G. Balch of Hotel Alex- 
andria is en route to New York, from 
which port she will sail for England. 
She will be joined by Mr. Balch and 
they will enjoy a motor trip through 
the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry I. Borden have 
returned from a Week end at Arrow- 
head, as have also Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Albee. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney I, Wailes enter- 
tained the younger married set Tues- 
day evening with a dancing party at 
the Captain Banning home at Thirty- 
first and Hoover. 


Mr. William Stephen White, whose 
marriage to Miss Hazel Nolting of San 
Francisco will take place Tuesday of 
the coming week, was the honored 
guest at a stag dinner given Tuesday 
night at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
Covers were laid for Mesrs. Stuart 
O’Melveny, Don O’Melveny, Maynard 
McFie, Sayre McNeil, Frank Young, 
Walter Kays, Earl Mueller, <A. R. 
Parks; Bert Dingley, M. C. Marsh, C. A. 
Fitzhenry, C. R. Richards, L. R, Mellus, 
Walter Keating, Joseph Amestory, 
Harry Cline, George Cline, William 
Nevin, Leo Bergin, Richard Garvey, L. 
K. Feagans, Richard Carlson, Finehout, 
Marmont, C. B. Moore, Joseph Sharpe, 


| T, A, DeBolt, Norwood Howard, T. G. 


Gordon, Glenn Martin and George 


Ennis. 


Misses Katherine and Marjorie Ram- 
say, daughter of Mrs. William Ramsay 
of Western avenue, have returned after 
a visit in San Francisco and Honolulu. 


Under the direction of D. F. Rob- 
ertson, manager of the steamship de- 
partment of the Citizens’ Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, the following Los Angelans 
will sail from San Franciseo July 4 for 
a tour of the world, returning via the 
Panama canal: Miss Elizabeth Mur- 
ray Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Lioyd, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Wilbur Hawkins, Mr. 


_R. C. Forsell, Miss Hariet Newell, Mrs. 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


snefiield Plate 
The Wedding Gift of Silver! 


Quaint Colonial Coffee Sets—on great flaring 


silvér -T rays— 


soft, satiny-finished, silver Tureens, with their 
globe-shaped, close-setting covers. 


Then there are many attractive “‘odd’’ pieces— 
olive and bon bon dishes, mayonnaise bowls 


—trivets. 


Community Ware 
lm Silver For The Bride! 


There’s a significance about a gift of Com- 
munity—a Community fitted chest of Silver 
—a dozen Community knives—of just a single 


piece of Community. 


There’s a significance 


that is in no way affected by the quantity. 


For every piece of Community Silver suggests 
romance—a story of the period times. 


ee a es 
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OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 


¥ 


Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
313 Broadway, Los Angeles 


M. F. Gates, Mr. C. P, King, Miss E. E. 
Lex, Miss M. D, Lex, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
B. Hess, Mr. and Mrs. L. Hopkins, Mr. 
J. H. Quinn and Mr. J. W Quinn 


For June the Ebell Club has several 
annual events scheduled, including the 
business meeting of June 2 for mem- 
bers only, with a discussion of “Com- 
munity Ideals,’ by Frank Peltret, and 
the luncheon Saturday, June 28. June 
9 Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Lott will give 
a song recital; June 16 the Rev. W. H. 
Fishburn will lecture on “The Impell- 
ing Power of the Beautiful,” and June 
23 Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker will of- 
fer a plano and violin recital, and the 
new officers will be installed. 


At Hotel Del Coronado 


Mr, and Mrs, O. C. Monnette and 
Mr. M. J. Monnette have returned 
from a week-end motor trip to Coro- 
nado. 


Wives of the bankers attending the 
convention in San Diego were enter- 
tained with a large luncheon at the 
hotel, one hundred and _ “(fifty guests 
being seated at round tables decked 
with spring blossoms. Each table was 
presided over by the wife of a local 
banker. 

Recent arrivals at Hotel Coronado 
from Los Angeles include Mr, and Mrs. 
L. N. Brunswig and Miss Marguerite 
Brunswig, Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. 
C. G Day, Mr. and Mrs. Newman Es- 
sick, Miss Gladys McDonald, Mr. R. S. 


2531 


CORSET SHOp rar 


Colvert, Mr. Irving §. Metzler, Mr, D., 
A. Worley, Mr. and Mrs. S&. & Zombro, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Banning, Miss 
Norma Haupt, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Haupt, Mrs. Enoch Knight, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. B. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. EB. W. 
Seitz, Mr. and Mrs. Miles Booth, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hill, Mr. Cleves 
Harrison, Mr. Antonio Apache, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Richards, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Smith and Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Hooper. 


Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around the 
World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at home.—Adv. 
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MUSIC AND ART IN DRESDEN 
Real summer has suddenly sprung 
on us here, the end of April, and the 
streets are crowded with summer suits 


of light color and material—ponge, 
kKhakie, linen and all the thin articles 
usually reserved for July and August 
predominate; but no doubt a cool spell 
will banish them in favor of heavier 
clothes and even rain garments. Hugo 
Wolf, who died recently, was one of 
the musical authorities who did not 
hesitate to speak his mind or express 
his views on music and musicians. W. 
B, Davison has recently given publicity 
to Wolf opinions. Next to Wagner, 
Wolf placed Beethoven and Schubert 
and among the lesser lights Marschner 
and Auber, especially the  latter’s 
“Black - Domino.” He did not care 
much for Schumann, especially his 
most popular songs. One, almost un- 
known song, “Mein wagon rollet lang- 
sam,” he extolled for its wonderful 
tone-painting in the accompaniment. 
When an admirer praised Schumann’s 
song, “Liebster deine worte stehlen aus 
den Busen mir das Herz,” Wolf brought 
out from his pile of music a song of 
Marschner’s composed for the same 
words that ranged from high “A” to 
low ‘C,”’ which he considered finer. 
Wolf was a great hater of Brahms and 
his music, claiming that the latter was 
lacking in sensuousness and feeling. 
The day that Wagner died, Wolf in- 
sisted on Dawison singing ‘‘Siegfried’s 
Tot’ and then played that wonderful 
funeral march, bringing forth from the 
piano almost the complete power of a 
full orchestra and then closed the in- 
strument in silence. A fitting celebra- 
tion in memory of the great “meister” 
whose centennial we celebrate this 
month. 
* * * 

Zurich comes first on the list with the 
performances of “Parsifal,” which are 
repeated May 4, 12,18, 22 and 29, and are 
being attended by hordes of music lov- 
ers. St. Petersburg has prohibited 
“Parsifal”’ on religious grounds! Wei- 
mar will give “Tannhauser,” ‘‘Lohen- 
grin” and “Fliegender Hollander at re- 
duzed prices. Hannover gives “Parsi- 
fal” in concert form. Regensburg will 
follow the unveiling of Wagner’s bust 
in the Walmalia with a performance of 
“Die Weistersingers,” the Munich Op- 
era, company under Hugo Rohr’s lead- 
ership, supplying the singers. This is 
the performance Siegfried Wagner (and 
Richter, on account of age) refused to 
conduct because the attempt to restrict 
the performances of Parsifal to Bey- 
reuth beyond the legal copyright pe- 
riod was not supported more enthusi- 
astically by the German public. Lon- 
don has just closed the Covent Gar- 
dena season with a successful perform- 
ance of “The Ring,’ and there will no 
doubt be a special memorial concert 
later. Munich will present “Rienzi,” 
“Tohengrin” and “Die Meistersingers.” 
Magdeburg unveils a bust of the mas- 
ter in the theater lobby. Dresden, be- 
sides the big Parsifal concert and the 
“Ring’”’ (of which only “Gotterdammer- 
rung” is still to be produced) will put 
a memorial tablet on Gewerbehans, 
May 29, where Wagner was orchestra 
Jeader from 1843 to 1847. The memorial 
concert has been postponed (on account 
of Schuch’s acting as one of the judges 
at the Frankfort Kaiserprize—the one 
tos Angeles won once—contest from 
May 4 to 7). The concert will be giv- 
en at the church of Our Lady, May 21, 
instead of May 6. 

; o > * 

Felix Weingartner, who was recently 
in trouble over his leaving Berlin, has 
been engaged for the Hamburg city 
theater in place of Gustav Brecher 
(who has gone to Cologne), has been 
stirring up the musical public with his 
criticisms on Brecher’s addition to the 
opera scores, especially those of Mo- 
zart. Weingartner struck out Brech- 
er’s changes in the score of “Don Juan” 
with the remark that it was “a bung- 
ling attempt to ruin Mozart’s master- 
piece and should be branded as such 
and meet only with open derision.” 
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VACATION 
| SUGGESTIONS 


Summer Suitings 


de luxe 


George 


Goldsmith 
Maker 
of Men's 
Clothes 
625 So. Spring 


AFTER THE SHOW 


BUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER BENTER- 
TAINERES. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


ah Or Spring 


Kees Oomsent H. W. Hellman Bldg 


Weingartner is not one who minceés his 


words and generally strikes from the 
shoulder. 
* * * 

From a recent article on what Wag- 
ner earned—even during his banish-~- 
ment from Germany—he seems to have 
been one of the best paid musicians 
of the world and received large sums 
from his friends as well. His idea was 
that he ought to have a large income 
assured him and what his operas 
brought him was to be “pin money.” 
He said the American Centennial 
March (now Jost in oblivion) ought to 
be his best work, as it brought him the 
highest price of any of his works, viz., 
$5000 in gold! Bologna is to hold a 
Wagner and Verdi centennial, giving 
operas by both composers for several 
nie¢hts. 

Cc. M, M. 

Dresden, May 5, 1913. 


Southern Pacific Enviable Record 

In the last four years the Southern 
Pacific Company has made a splendid 
record of efficiency and safety, as dem- 
onstrated by its report showing that 
not one single passenger lost his or 
her life through collision cr derail- 
ment of its trains. This means that 
in that time 157,000,000 passengers 
were safely carried to their destina- 
tions on its lines, traveling on an av- 
erage distance of forty-two miles, or a 
total of 6,594,000,000 miles, or 265,000 
times around the tworld. 




















SANTA BARBARA 
The Mission City. 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
“Anyone can get well here.’”—Ad- 
miral Evans. 

DEL MONTE 
With its Hotel Park, 17-mile drive. 
Polo, Golf, Tennis. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City’ of the West, 
with its new hotel Casa del Rey. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
The Exposition City. 

YOSEMITE 
One of the wonders of the world. 

THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground. 

SHASTA SPRINGS and 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 

KLAMATH LAKE 
The Land of Pine and Fir and Big 
Game. 

CRATER LAKE 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Anything from “Roughing it” to lux- 
ury. 


| SAMUEL c. FOY, 
| 815 North Los Angeles St. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Professional and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


(Established 1854) 
Bdwy 1013 








JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home 8037 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 19138. 
Not coal lands 015809 

NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose post-office address is 228 
Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015809, to purchase the SE¥%SEY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B, Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 8rd day of June. 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


tne entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


“Wonderland,” where Geysers Gush 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


) 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones Main 8322 10171 
Station Fifth and Central Ave. 


‘$0. BROADWAY SO HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


SILKS 
For Warm Weather 


33in. Tub Silks 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 y'd 


Ce0R making summer dresses 
that are light and cool—yet 
very durable—these silks are 

ideal. Shown with colored stripes 

on white background, Jacquard ef- 
fects, also all white, both plain and 


PHONES: 


Home 
69478: 


W. W. MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 





By Caroline Reynolds 
Oliver Morosco will 
mistake if he gives “The Path of Glory” 


a New York production. This new play | 


by Emile Nyitray and Byron Ongley 


would have made a readable novelette, | 


but its theme has become trite, and 
there is lacking that divine fire that we 


enough of struggle, of contest, really to 
hold and thrill. 


equately handled, with little skill either 
of dramaturgy or word juggling. The 


play is meant as a psychological study | 


of a woman—a woman whose soul is 


torn between the desire for a career | 


and the desire for love and maternity. 


right man .comes, brutal, yet gentle, 
compelling, yet weak in his ardor, the 
final result is inevitable. After all her 
flouting of him, she finally yields to his 


love—after he has tried to kill himself. | 
Yet even his love cannot satisfy her; | 
always there is the thought of her com- | 


rades who are about to set forth on a 
scientific expedition to. .discover new 
wonders. 


glory of a woman’s life—the Knowledge 
that beneath her heart a new heart is 
beating, the fruition of her love and her 
husband’s. That way lies her path of 
glory, as does every woman’s. Unde- 
niably, there are possibilities in this, 


but the authors have barely sketched | 


them. The struggle between the per- 


sonalities of George Balzai and Marga- | 


ret Derri is not made tense enough. In 
the scene where George threatens to 
kill her, it would be a far more thrilling 
situation Were he to carry out his 
ithreat; angered by her mockery and 
‘tthe wine-hot confusion in his veins. 
‘There is a scene that borders strongly 
‘on the absurd and ridiculous when the 
spirit of Andrew appears to Margaret 
to urge her back to her research. It is 
melodramatic and theatric, and far 
more conducive to giggles than to 
thrills, and entirely unnecessary to the 


action, The final curtain is clever, and | 


the first curtain is made most appeal- 
ing by the restrained emotionalism of 
Florence Reed, but aS a whole the play 
is entirely lacking in subtlety, charm 
or power. Nor is the Morosco company 
too happily placed. Florence Reed plays 
Margaret With excellent effect in the 


first act, especially, although her vocal | 
tricks are at times grating, and cer- | 
tainly are unnatural. They belong more | 


to an impulsive, warm-blooded creature 
of Jove than to the character of Marga- 
ret Derri. Malcolm Williams portrays 
George without a trace of shading, 
either in voice or action. The Kurt von 
Brunner of Thomas MacLarnie is q pic. 
ture both as to make-up and delinea- 
tion, but William Desmond’s idea of 
a Student and scientist seems to be a 
portentous frown and a “dearly beloved 
we gather here today” sort of voice. 
Charles Ruggles is pathetically effective 
as Alaric, the blind violinist, and Grace 
Valentine is well. placed as the little 
woman who finds herself through love. 
The smaller parts are far from con- 
vinecing in their filling, and Harrison 
Hunter, one of the best actors of the 
company, is almost lost in an over- 
drawn role as an elderly. doctor. All in 
all, it is not a creditable production for 
the Morosco, either in acting or in the 
drama, and this is unusual, for as a 
rule the organization, at least, is satis- 
fving, even though the play may not be 
overwhelmingly meritorious, 
“The Woman” at the Burbank 
When William CC, DeMille evolved 


make a great | 





| popular drama, 
eall “soul’ in the drama. There is not 


The possibilities are | 
there, but they are confused and inad- | 








She yearns to go with them, | 
and then there comes the crowning | 








Tithe Tt le 


“The Woman” he had his finger on the | 


public pulse and wrote the play from 
the box-office standpoint. It has every 


quality to insure success, especially as | 
|} a stock company “repeater.” for it has 
comedy, | 


the big moment and a happy ending, | 
' scandal. 


love interest, polities, strife, 
and this recipe is sure to turn out a 


nicely browned, pala- 


table to the general] taste, even though | 
the more discriminating find the flavor | 


a bit cloying. 

In the first place the foundation of 
“The Woman” is not a strong one. It 
rests on the indiscretion of Grace Blake 
and Matthew Standish, who are en- 
gaged, and for unknown reasons, in- 
stead of getting married, steal off to 


| the country for a pre-honeymoon—as it 
She is unwilling to love, but when the | 


is cleverly expressed hy one of the 


Frances Starr, at the Mason 


characters, “the sort of honeymoon 
that never came through the custom- 
house.” Why any woman of moral 
character and the ideals with which the 
author endowed Grace should have 
succumbed to such a situation is diffi- 
cult to conceive. In a moment of over- 
whelming love any woman might yield, 
but deliberately to plan such a trip 
with a man who has no legal ties to 
bar him from marriage Seems to make 
Grace unworthy all the struggle of the 
play. Afterward, she finds she really 
does not care for Standish, and the en- 
gagement is broken. She keeps her 
secret, so that her father, the “boss” 
politician, does not even known she 
knew Standish, and finally marries 
Representative Mark Robertson, But 
Standish becomes an insurgent and 
reaches the point where he is danger- 
ous to the affairs of Grace’s father and 








'son, with Walter Edwards, 





'at the Orpheum this week. 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


husband. The one thing necessary to 
prick Standish’s bubble of reform is a 
The little episode of his past 
is stumbled upon in all the details save 
one, the name of the woman. Stand- 
ish is made cognizant of the situation, 
because Blake believes he will attempt 
to warn the woman, and by getting her 


' telephone number they can disclose her 
'identity. And so it happens. 


Standish 
ealls Plaza 1001, New York, without 
result; five minutes later Mark Robert- 
son calls Plaza 1001 to find if his wife 
is coming on from Washington. The 
little telephone girl, who is in love with 
Blake’s son, refuses to give up the 
number, even though she is grilled in 


!'eross examination. 


Of course, the truth is finally re- 
vealed and Mark and Blake find it is 


altogether different to ruin one’s loved | 


from spoiling the life of an unknown. It 
ends happily for the little telephone 
girl and her lover,: and there is the 
suggestion of reconciliation for Mark 
and Grace. There are many good mo- 
ments in the play, and it is undoubted- 


| ly interesting, so that it should go sev-.| 
| eral weeks gat the Burbank, particularly 
since the production greatly excels that | 


given by the traveling company. Wan- 


| da Kelly, the telephone girl, is played| 
discretion by | 
|Frances Ring, and Grace Travers, al- 
| though a trifle inclined to noisiness in 
‘her “efnotion, is eXcelfent as Grace, The 


with sweetness and 


big parts atl belong to the men, how- 
ever. David Hartford has a role pe- 
culiarly suited to his abilities as Jim 


| Blake and makes the most’ of it, while 
| James Corrigan 
| politician to the life. 


is the beetle-prowed 
Forrest Stanley 
is a dignified and virile Mark Robert- 
Herschell 
Mayall and Donald Bowles doing good 
work in lesser reles, aS does Morgan 
Wallace as Standish. The..mounting 


| is of the highest class. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Belle Baker and her ragtime songs 
are an oasis in the desert of vaudeville 
Miss Baker 
is peculiarly fitted to ragtime—one sus- 
pects that she was once a ‘“‘coon-shout- 
er,’’—in voice, personality and presence. 


| And as Orpheum audiences are rabid 
| raggers and a syncopated ditty raises 
| them to the ’nth degree of delight, they 


have hysterias of approbation for her 


| efforts. Another favorite is Percy War- 
|}am and his company, for even though 
| he is a holdover he remains a headliner. 


Fraker Wood and Bunee Wyde start 
out well in their sketch, “Good Night,” 
but they finish dully. Fraker is fairly 
good, but Bunee isn’t, and her lack of 
petticoats is unnecessary and immod- 
est. The most remarkable thing about 
“The Cigar Girl,’ given by Howard and 
Effie Lawrence, is its mediocrity. Occa- 
sionally Effie waxes effective, but Bert 
isn’t in the running. “The Window of 
Apparitions” is mysterious enough, but 
it hasn’t enough feature work to make 
it impressive or successful. Someone 
misnamed Harry B. Lester, the Jovial 
Jester, Harry's consciousness of his 
pulchritude and merits is the most 
striking part of his act. The Ishikawa 
Brothers, Japanese hand _  pbalancers, 
perform their difficult feats with that 
deft skill expected of their race. The 
Talking Pictures, like the famous 
brook, seem to go on forever. 


Offerings for Next Week 
While David Belasco has, upon sev- 








ce 


PURITAS 


——— ——— 


DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, sctentifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


A conversation over 
the Homephone is 
more private than a 
conversation In your 
own boudoir. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


is a mechanical thing 
—no listening ears. 
Contract Dept. F-98 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 


in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending \thousands of dollars. in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction, 


Never stand on the steps. 
Never let your children play in the 
streets. 
Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 
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eral occasions, presented Frances Starr 
in well executed plays, it appears that 
her latest creation, “The Case of 
Becky,” affords her greater opportuni- 
ties to disclose her versatile histrion- 
ism than anything she has heretofore 
played. “The Case of Becky” is an 
unique drama founded upon a cele- 
brated case of dual personality that 
came under the observation of Dr. 
Morton Prince, of Boston, in 1898, and 
is recorded as one of the most wonder- 
ful expositions of abnormal mental 
phenomena in medical annals. From 
this case Edward Locke, aided by that 
genius of dramaturgy, David Belasco, 
constructed “The Case of Becky.” 
Frances Starr has made the pro- 
nounced success of her career in the 
dual role of “Dorothy” and “Becky.” 
The theme of this play revolves about 
Dorothy Stone, a patient at the “home” 
of a famous nerve specialist. It is a 
famous case and his reports are read 
by the medical world. The key to the 
situation is found when Professor Bal- 
zamo, a professional hypnotist, who 
gives stage exhibitions, arrives and 
claims Dorothy as his daughter. The 
girl has developed two distinct person- 
alities, that of Dorothy, sweet, intel- 
lectual, refined, that of Becky rough, 
mischievous, vicious. She changes from 
one to the other without apparent 
cause, and Dr. Emerson’s task is to 
drive out the “Becky” element. He 
waits until the case is at its worst, 
then through the power of hypnotism 
he cures Dorothy and discovers the 
secret of her birth. In Miss Starr's 
support are Charles Dalton, Albert 
Bruning, Harry C. Browne, Eugene 
O’Brien, Mabel Norton, John P. Brawn 
and others. The production is to be 
given Monday evening, May 26, at the 
Mason Opera, House. 


There was little doubt at the open- 
ing performance of “The Woman” at 
the Burbank that the play would go 
for a second week. It is one of the 
most popular plays that have been giv- 
en at this theater, and its production 
is an exceedingly well balanced one. 
It is particularly suited to the talents 
of the organization, especially so far 
as the male portion is concerned, Da- 
vid Hartford’s return in a big role is 
warmiy welcomed, while Forrest Stan- 
ley, Dore? Bowles, Walter Edwards 
and other popular members of the 
company are finding good opportunity, 
Frances Ring has found an excellent 
part as the telephone girl and Grace 
Travers is adding laurels.to her wreath 
as “The Woman.’ ‘The first week "6n 
the play has been greeted with capac- 
ity audiences, and the demand is al- 
ready large for seats for the second 
week which opens Sunday afternoon. 
After “The Woman,” the Burbank will 
offer Charles Chapin’s recent New York 
faeediesuccesse SC. ©... Diiieuhich. is 
said to be one of the funniest things 
New York has seen in many years. 


Revivals of good plavs are always 
interesting, and Sunday afternoon the 
Morosco company will give up “The 
Path of Glory” for a production of that 
favolite Diay,  Urplomacy,~.in which 
every member of the Morosco company 
will be shown to excellent advantage. 
It will also mark the first appearance 
with this company of Miss Lillian 
Tucker. “Diplomacy” is now being giv- 
en an all-star revival in New York 
eitv and it is perhaps the great inter- 
est that has been awakened by this 
famous play in the east that has led 
Mr. Morosco to make an elaborate pro- 
duction of the piece at his theater. The 
favorite actors of the Morosco organ- 
ization will have big parts. 


For the first time in several years, 
Mr. Julius Steger will headline the new 
bill opening at the Orpheum Monday 
matinee, May 26. Mr. Steger’s latest 
vehicle is ‘Justice,’ founded on real 
life, with a series of sensational situa- 
tions. It has to do with the unjust im- 
prisonment of a man for a crime he 
did not commit, his life in prison, and 
his final relief after years of incarcer- 
ation, with the ‘‘Restitution”’ which so- 
ciety has to offer for its crime against 


he Eee Ce POGAR eae 


his individuality for its “mistake.” 
the course of the play, Mr. Steger is 
heard to advantage in a@ new song. 
has a supporting company of merit. 
Other new acts include BobkKer’s whirl- 


wind Arabs in a series of acrobatics, | 


dances and tumbling feats. Bell & 
West have a song and talk act, where- 
in ag old soldiers they tell of “The Days 
of °61.”. Mme. Teschow supplies the 
animal act with her marvelous trained 
eats, and Arnaud brothers, the French 
musical clowns, will tumble and make 
musie. The holdovers include the Old 


Soldier Fiddlers, Harry B. Kester and | 
“The Widow of Apparitions,’ the mys- 


tery act. 


Kolb and 
week of their engagement at the Ly- 


ceum a revival of their greatest suc- | 


cess, “Lonesome Town.’ Both come- 


dians have big opportunity to prove |, 


their funmaking qualities in this piece. 


There are many song hits of merit, and , 


there are many changes in the piece 
to bring it down to date. The big 
beauty chorus will have several cos- 
tume changes, and in the song num- 
bers will appear to especial advantage. 


There will be no production at the 
Majestic the coming week, but Monday 
evening, June 2, Henry W. Savage's 
offering of the dramatic spectacle, 
“Hverywoman” will be given. This is 
the first visit to the Pacific Coast of 
this famous morality play, and should 
be an interesting event. 


John Steven McGroarty’s Mission 


Play will close its season in its own | 


theater, the Mission Playhouse in San 
Gabriel, June 1. Not quite two weeks 


remain for the people of Southern Cali- | 


fornia to see this wonderful “Passion 


Play.ot Caliternia.’” 
surance that the play 


will reopen in 


1914, as it is thought that it will be. 


better to wait until 1915. The play has 
received the approval of the best crit- 
ics and many have journeyed to this 
section of the country especially to 
see it. 


Cosmo 
“The Blindness of Virtue,” 
on the 


a treatise 
moral responsibilities of par- 
ents, will have an amateur presenta- 
tion in Los Angeles, when the Play- 
goers’ Society, a group of talented 
young amateurs will produce the work 
at Cumnock Hall, Wednesday evening, 
June 4. Hamilton's play, which re- 


cently ran with great success in Lon- | 


don, New York and Chicago, is a pro- 
test against the method of rearing 
children in absolute ignorance of the 
elemental instincts. Hamilton 
handled his subject 
ion, frankly but delicately. 
for the production are several well 
known amateurs who are of profes- 
siona] powers. Miss Gertrude Work- 
man will play the central figure, the 
innocent daughter of the clergyman, 


Cecil Irish has the leading male role | 


and Roy Lingo will be cast as the 
father of the girl whose ignorance so 
nearly precipitates catastrophe. Other 
parts will be played by Miss. Dora 
Holmes, Miss Arri Rottman, Miss 


_£ . Ts * - | 
Georgia naa Miss Nina Moise and | the land and stone thereon have been ap- 


NOTICE OF SELECTION 
07704 Not coal lands 
Under Sections 2275 and 2276, U. S. Revis2d 

Statutes, as Amended By Congress, Feb- 

ruary 28 1891. 

United States Land Office at Los Angeles, 
State of California. 
To whom it may concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the State of 
California has filed in this office its School 
Indemnity Land Selection, No. 8040, Serial 
No. 07704, applying to salect as indemnity 
the following described tracts of land, to 
wit: Lot 3, Sec. 19-Ppe Ss R. TSW S.“B. 
Meridian. 

A copy of said list by descriptive subdi- 
visions has been conspicuously posted in 
this office for the insp2ction of p2rsons 
interested and the public generally. 

During the five weeks’ p2riod of publi- 
cation of this notice, or any time there- 
after, and b2for? final approval and certi- 
fication, this office will receive protests 
or contests as to any of the tracts applicd 
f-~, and transmit the same to the Genera] 
L..nd Office. 

Dated, Los Angeles, California, April 28, 


1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 


Register. 
N Oo. R. W. ROBINSON, 


Receiver. 
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MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway b2t. 
Seventh and Eighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 


B2ginning Sunday Matinee, 


May 29 


Big Revival of the Favorite Play 


“DIPLOMACY” 


Every Moroseo Player 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, 


in the Cast. 


Maio Strers. 
Near Sixth. 


May 25 


Second Big Week of the American Play, 


“TRIE WOMAIN” 


———— - 


Broadway. bet. Oth & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THe STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, MAY 26 


JULIUS STEGER & CO. 
“Justice” 

BOBKER’S WHIRLWIND ARABS 
Desert Diversions 


OLD SOLDIER FIDDLERS 
Col. J. A. Pattee’s Co. 

“WINDOW OF APPARITIONS” 
Maskelyne-Devant Mystery 


Thomas A. Edison’s Latest and Greatest TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


BALL & WEST 
“Sinee the Days of ’6L1’’ 
TESCHOW’S CATS 
Feline Entertainers 


HARRY, 6B LESTE E 
Jovial Jester 

ARNAUT BROTHERS 
Tumbling lone: 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1. 


JM[ASON OPERA MOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second 


D. 
Matinee at 2 Daly. 10-25- 50c; Boxes 7b5c. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lesseeas. 


streets. WwW. T. WYATT, Manager. 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT. MAY 26 
David Belasco Presents Here (the Only City in Southern California) 


FIRANCES ST AIRIR 


In Hier Greatest Triumph 


“Tine Case 


of Becky” 


Original New York Production and Company from the Belasco Theatex. 


Prices 50c to $2.00. 


LYCEUM THEATER— 


Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 


Spring St. Bet. 2nd and 3rd Sts. 
The Home of Musical Comedy 


IKOQLIB «& DILL 


and their merry company in a big revival of their great success 


‘Lonesome lowm’’ 


Prices, Nights and 
Last week of the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 19, 1913 
Not coal lands 016251 
NOTICE is hereby given that John G. 
Mott, whose post-office address is 426 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 29th day of August, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No, 016251, to purchase the aN ia 
Sec. 12, SEY%SEM, Sec. 11, NWYNW, 


| Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 18 


West, S. B. Meridian, and the Stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 


prais2d, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on th2 27th day of May. 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


eniry.. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT _OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Lee Cal. 


March 22 

Not coal lands 016252 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frederick 
W. Flint, Jr.. whose post-office address 
is 205 O. T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 29th day of August, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016252, to purchase 
the SYNE, EYWNWS, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian. and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 


Matinees, 25c to $1.00. 
engagement. 


be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00, the stone estimated at $240.00 and 
the land $160.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 5th 
dav of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 01 
NOTICE is hereby given that George S. 
Welch, whose post-office address i 
| International Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 9th day 
| vember, 1912, file in this office 
Statement and Application, No. 016848, to 
purchase the HYNEY, Section 22; W% 
NW4%, Section 23, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, wh 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this’ of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Vii. 
Returning to the little band of pio- 


neers on Granite Creek, who in the 


winter of 1863, though few of them had 


been in the wilderness a full year, had 
already established a county govern- 
ment and had, at least. the name of 
Preseott as a nucleus around which o 
rally while building up a new civiliza- 
tion. Fortunately, the Indians did not 
begin to be really troublesome until the 
fall of 1864. At first, they did not mind 
the few straggling whites who were ap- 
parently only passing through the 
country, but when party after party 
arrived and took up their permanent 
abode, the Apaches became alarmed, 
and their instinct told them that this 
steady invasion of the whites meant 
permanency and that if they were to 
enjoy their unbounded freedom, immi- 
gration of the palefaces into their coun- 
try had to be stopped. Unwisely they 
chose to adopt the annihilation method 
and though only armed in the beginning 
with bows and arrows and a few anti- 
quated muskets, before the practically 
ten years of war was over more than a 
thousand white lives were Apacheized. 
In writing of this period, Hon. Patrick 
Hamilton in his “Resources of Ari- 
zona,” says: 

“Piameels63 to 1874 %thewhistory of 
Arizona is written in blood. Popula- 
tion increased slowly, and the rich 
mineral discoveries in the northern part 
of the territory attracted the larger 
part of the immigration. But the 
Apache stubbornly disputed the 
vance of the white man, and many an 
adventurous pioneer fell a victim to 
Savage treachery and left his bones to 
bleach -on the desert plain or bleak 
mountain side. But steadily the red 
man yielded to his destiny. Towns and 
Villages sprang up all. over the terri- 
tory. Rich mines were diseovered in 
every direction; fertile bottom lands 
were brought under cultivation; herds 
of sleek cattle covered mountain and 
plain, and foot by foot the dauntless 
pioneer won this rich domain from the 
dusky fiends who so long cursed it by 
their presence,” 

In 1874 the Apache devils were at 
last rounded up and placed on the res- 
ervation by General George Crook. This 
removed from northern Arizona, ever 
after, the troublesome Tonto and White 


Mountain Apaches, but the Chiricahua | 


Apaches under Geronimo, who maraud- 
ed southeastern Arizona, were not to- 
tally subdued until late in the 80's. 
Géronimo was a wily old rascal and it 
was a hard matter for the military to 
keep him on the reservation. He would 
make all kind of promises of being 
good and would finally prevail upon the 
post commandant to allow small bands 
of his braves at different times to be 
provided with guns and ammunition 
and given opportunity to hunt game. 
In course of time the military authori- 
ties became lax and the Indians were 
given pretty near everything but the 
horses of the cavalry. Thus it was one 
morning that San Carlos awoke to find 
that in the night Geronimo with his 
braves, squaws and papooses had de- 
camped bag and haggage, murdering 
and stealing as he headed for his re- 
treat in the Sierra Madre mountains. 

With Geronimo in his several raids 
was Natchez, son of old Cochise. Co- 
chise was claimed by many to have 
been the greatest chief of all the tribes 
in Arizona and his eldest son Natchez 
was a fine specimen of manhood and 
inherited many of his father’s charac- 
teristics, notable among which was that 
of cruelty. A story has been iold of one 
of these chiefs, probably Geronimo, who 
was prevailed upon to visit the great 
white father at Washington. In the 
course of conversation the President 
asked him if there was anything he 
could do for him. The chief made readv 
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reply that he would like to have per- 
mits for his braves to kill game and to 
be supplied with guns and ammunition 
for that purpose. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent referred him to the secretary of 


With that official, he again renewed 
his request. “What,” exclaimed the sec- 
retary, “give you guns and cartridges 
to shoot my soldiers.”’ This was a poser 
for the Indian and for the nonce he 


forgot the role he was playing, for with | 


the utmost disgust showing on every 
feature of his face he replied: 
killum soldier with a club; wantum gun 
to shootum cowboy.” 

* * * 


It was in the last outbreak of Geron- 


Imo, in quest of whom the brave Cap- | 


tain Crawford lost his life. Crawford’s 
command was composed of about one 
hundred Chiricahua and White Moun- 


tain Indians, his staff and a number of | 
white scouts. After trailing the marau- | 


ders for several weeks through the fast- 
nesses of the roughest of mountains he 


came upon the outlaws, but captured | 


only their camp, a few squaws, an old 


buck or two and a few ponies—all the | 


fighting force escaping. That there was 
not more execution was no doubt due 
to the relationship existing between the 
outlaws and the volunteers under 
Crawford, for from their hidden points 
of vantage it would have been easy for 
Geronimo and his band to have finished 
the intrepid cavalry captain. Here 
Crawford gave up the chase and start- 
ed on his return. While camped one 
afternoon and all were lying around 
getting a much needed rest, they were 
surprised and fired upon by several 
companies of Mexican troops. Captain 
Crawford at once discovered the mis- 
take and grabbing a stand of colors 
mounted a large boulder and called on 
the Mexicans to cease firing. This they 
presently did but not before a ball 
struck the captain over the left eve and 
he fell mortally wounded. The Mexican 


officers expressed great sorrow and with | 


much palaver declared they thought 
they had struck the camp of the 
Apaches. 

Naturally, the matter was dropped with 
the Mexicans and on a litter the dead 
captain was conveyed as fast as possi- 
ble northward, toward the American 
line, with the hope of reaching a place 
in time where the necessary chemicals 
could be secured with which to embalm 
the body. 
ing it was found futile and near a little 
Mexican pueblo the gallant captain was 
temporarily laid to rest by his sorrow- 
ing comrades. Later hiS remains were 
exhumed .and taken east. 
Crawford was an Indian fighter, or ex- 


terminator, rather, of the Crook stripe. | 


No maudlin sentiment of the “Indians’ 
rights’ which all those years 
strong advoeates in the Indian bureau- 


cracy at Washington and which con- | 
trolled many an officer in those days. | 


affected Captain Crawford. If Arizona’s 
history is ever truthfully written a long 


chapter of substantial charges will be | 
established that the members of the de- | 


partment of Indian affairs were, mor- 
ally, accomplices in every murder com- 
mptedsa by 


Apaches) dating from 


1864 to 1886. 


General Crook, who was killing off 
the Sioux up in the northwest, was 
again sent to Arizona to bring Natchez, 
Geronimo and their bands back to the 
reservatign. A strong government 
string must have been attached to Gen. 
Crook in this campaign for he marched 
his forces right into the lair of the 
refugees in the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains -ati@le if aue course. Ofeestime. 
marched hack to San Carlos without 
having fired a shot or having in cus- 
tody a single Apache. It was reported 
that the general had conferred with the 
outlaw chiefs and that the Indians had 
promised faithfully to follow Crook 





, : | c hin nN, 
war. Before he concluded his pow-wow | Cra Gage Was Sto 

_On horrors, a cog slipped! 
| with his seventy-five Wallapai scouts, 
| who were with Crook, arrived home in 


| Yavapai to relate another story. 


“Fuh? 4 





high-power rifle. 
/ Were armed 








But after two days’ march- | 


Captain | 


had } 








back to the reservation but that they 
would not accompany him or surrender 
their arms. Old timers, knowing Gen- 
eral Crook, laughed among themselves 
and declared that would be the last of 
Geronimo, believing that with his cus- 
tomary dash the general had wiped out 
the whole gang. and that his 


it would soak softly into the sympa- 
thetic intellect of the Indian bureau- 
But horrors up- 
Dan O’Leary 


It is a known fact that a Wallapaiis a 
mortal enemy of the Tonto and White 
Mountain Apache. The white man has 
used the Wallapais to fight them ever 
since his advent into their country. So 
when O’Leary and his scouts (many of 


| whom could speak English well) got 
home this story gained 


circulation: 
That General Crook started after Ger- 
onimo in earnest, but when he arrived 


; near the rendezvous of that wily old 


cutthroat he found himself in the 
roughest country that he had ever 
seen. He continued on till at last he 
found his command so handicapped by 
almost insurmountable barriers that it 
was impossible to maneuver, and a 
man on the defensive with a blow gun 
with a pea for a bullet was equal witi 
the offensive individual with the latest 
But Geronimo’s band 
with good, government 
rifles and had sufficient ammunition. 
He hadn't been wheedlirng the eastern 
sympathizer for nothing, It was just in 
such a place that General Crook found 
himself. He could hear Indians: he 


| could smell them, but not one was to 


be seen, 

Consequently, a truce was decided up- 
on and General Crook and Geronimo met 
in conference. The result was that the 
Apache leader pointed out to the gen- 
eral that if he gave the word not one 
soul could possibly escape, but that he 
was tired and desired to return to the 
reservation. Knowing that he himself 
was the chief of liars as well as chief 
of a band of cutthroats deterred Ger- 
onimo from accepting the general’s 
proposal of unconditional surrender 
and be escorted back to the reserva- 
tion as prisoners. Geronimo knew that 
he had the Gray Fox (the name ap- 
plied to Gen. Crook by the Indians) in 
his toils, so he refused the proposition 
and submitted a counter one which 
was that Gen, Crook would turn over 
to a number of Indians whom he would 
appoint for the purpose all the cart- 
ridges in his command with the excep- 
tion of one cartridge for each rifle and 
one round for each revolver. If Gen- 
eral Crook would do this he could re- 
turn in peace and he (Geronimo) and 
his hand would promise to follow and 
be at San Carlos on a certain date. 

*% * kK 

When General Crook returned to his 
command and informed his staff ot 
Geronimo’s proposal the same was giv- 
en serious deliberation. What was to 
be dofe? The foe was ensconseed all 
around in the declivities above them 
and they reasoned that their arms 
were of no practical use and that they 
were at the mercy of the red devils, 
and capittlation was accepted with one 
exception. When Dan O’Leary informed 


| his Wallapais of the order, there was 
theirs cutthroadte pets (the. 


mutiny to a man. They thought they 
saw into the ruse of Geronimo which 
was practically to disarm them, there- 
by being able to take many prisoners 
for the pleasure of torture. None of 
this for ’the Wallapai’ They might 
shoot him if they would, but he re- 
fused to be burned alive. Dan O'Leary 
reported to the general the refusal of 


his seventy-five scouts to comply with | 
it-meant death to} 
every man of them if it was attempted | 


the order and that 


by force. Thereupon, General Crook 
in giving reply of acceptance to Ger- 
Onimo, made exception in relation to 
the Wallapais, stating that they would 
at once start on their retreat. To this 
Geronimo agreed and Dan O'Leary and 
his Wallapais were not long in getting 


| ’ 
| out of rifle range. 


report | 
was Just made in that manner so that | 
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General Crook and 
his command returned and in time Nat- 
chez and Geronimo followed. 

Probably this is the first time this 
version of how Crook brought in Ger- 
onimo has ever been printed and the 
writer does not vouch for its authentic- 
ity in the slightest. Nevertheless, right 
on the finish of this campaign General 
Crook who had done more for the pro- 
tection of citizens than all the preced- 
ing department commanders combined, 
was superceded by Gen. Miles. Gen. 
Miles did no fighting, for Crook had 
cleaned that off the boards and as a 
consequence he fell into a soft berth— 
no doubt, the work of the beloved In- 
dian bureaucracy at Washington. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
016708. Not coal lands. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 016708, to purchase the W%YNWY, N% 
SW, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
Stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and th> Jand $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of July. 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. §. 

Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase b2fore entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fic2, alleging facts which would defeat 


th entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 015077 

NOTICE is hereby given that Thomas 
O’Leary, whose post-office address is 336 
W. 21st street, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 19th day of March, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 015077, tc purchase the N% 
Siw, Section 28, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to sch 
application, the land and stone théreon 
have been appraised, at $200.%gmthe stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the ¢ ~d $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer tinal] proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 8rd day of June, 1912 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §&. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


tie entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal iands 016441 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maurice 
M. Armstrong, whose post-office address 
is 1708 Fletcher ave., South Pasadena, 
Cal., did, on the 24th day of September, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016441, to purchase 
the SWYNEM, WYSE, Section 14, Town- 


| ship 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. Me- 


ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law.” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
Stone thereon have been appraised at 
$300.00, the stone estimated at $150.00 and 
the land $150.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U, S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a con- 


_ test at any time before patent issues, by 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facets which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


POPP LOLOL el ete 
Devoted excluaively to Music, Art and Science 
Stadies and Halls for all purposes fer pemt. 
Largest Studio Bullding in the Weet. 
For terms and al} infermation, apply te 
¥. W. BLANCHARD, 
883 Bouth Broadway 232 South Hill s&. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Moore’s Non-Leakable Pens 
Don't Spill Ink, so why 
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as Well in Widecombe or Chagford as 


Mr. Phillpotts announces that with 
Widecombe Fair” he has completed his 
modest comedy of Dartmoor. For 
twenty years he has written of the 
countrymen and women of the wide 
stretches of vale and highland of 
Southern England. And what of these 
people? One feels that the choice of 
them as subjects for history is a wise 
one. It was Wordsworth who first 
formulated those counts which make 
for the deepest dramatic truth: a life 
close enough to the soil to retain the 
greatness of simplicity that is nature’s 
own: where the language is best 
adapted to the expression of emotion 
in being simple, unadorned and unviti- 
ated by educational refinements. And 
it 1S true that in an age that*is bur- 
dened with culture and complex civil- 
ization the clearest pictures of the un- 
derlying realities of life are to be 
found in such novels ag those of Hardy, 
Bennett, and Eden Phillpotts. 
~ In a foreword to “Widecombe Fair’ 
the author has written an apology or 
explanation of his great plan. “I have 
tried to say ‘yea’ to life even in its 
most difficult problems, and to display 
a will to life rejoicing at its own vi- 
tality in the sacrifice of its highest 
types.” He admits the difficulty in 
carrying out this aim because of the 
vast energy of imagination that must 
be expended on such a task: an energy 
unappreciated by a public that does 
not care for truth when it reads; but 
prefers to be excited by extravagances 
of situation or emotion. In the Dart- 
moor comedy we see many lives lived 
as they are in the valleys andchills of 
the southern highlands; lives calm 
with the quiet of faith or fatalism, tur- 
bulent with the deep-seated passions 
of man. 

Perhaps ihe most interesting feature 
of all Phillpotts’ work is the Words- 
worthian feeling thut nature moulds 
in her likeness those who dwell close 
to her. The bleakness and inhospital- 
ity of these moors are summed up in 
the fierce despair of Will Blanchard 
in the “Children of the Mist: ‘Here 
on this black, damned airth, your pick 
strikes fire out of stone twenty times 
a day. The moor’s the moor. Every- 
body knows the way of it. Scratch 
its face an’ it picks your pocket an’ 
breaks your heart.” The long icy win- 
ters, the cold mists that cover the land 
with gloom, the granite hills, the dead- 
ly poverty of the people, the brief 
lightness of youth succumbing to the 
apathy of broken hearts—all is intri- 
cately one. Death and Fate darken 
the whole. Fate plavs a large part in 
the lives of these men and women. We 
see the plotting of this grim power, 
and the desperate helplessness of those 
under its shadow. Black tragedy is the 


keynote to most of Phillpotts’ writing. | 


The terrifying complexity of crime in 
the “Secret Woman,” working out to its 
Inevita’»» conclusion of wrecked lives, 
destruction of innocent and guilty to- 
gether, is one of the clearest of these 
histories of Fate. 

Though not everything is black, yet 
we find aS we might expect that the 
humor of these people is rather grim. 
Even in “Widecombe Fair” and the 
“Children of the Mist” where there is 
deep humor there is no hilarity. The 
granite ribs of earth are too near the 
surface for thoughtless gaiety. Char- 
acter is made of blood and tears, but 
is made strong. There is a reality here 
that is much more true than the su- 
perficialties of bourgeois city life will 
tolerates, 

Life is life wherever lived. A man 
ean learn all the essentials of success 











two sons 


in London or New York. Indomitable 
energy, hardness of heart, win out over 
candor and kindness as well in Dart- 
moor as in America. Marital prob- 
lems and the relations between father 
and son are the same the world over. 
We may learn as much about life from 
Hiden Phillpotts as we can do from 
Henry James. Especially, must we 
note that these novels are truly tragic, 
not a mere photography of sordid lives. 
The characters have meaning; they 
strive often in darkness, but are led 
on in the struggle by the vitality of 
their souls‘ Nght. Their world is that 
of humanism and tragedy, not of use- 
less or poisonous pessimism. “It is 
better that one son of the morning 
shall see your footprints in the dew, 
before the sun has_ scorched them 
away, and note that in measure of your 
feeble strength you also climbed, than 
that you shall be numbered forever 
with those content to herd the valley 
sheep.” (Widecombe E'air:” By Eder 
Phillpotts; Little, Brown’ & Co.: “Chil- 
dren of the Mist: By Eden Phillpotts; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) CmK.”J. 


Handbook for College Debates 


“Both Sides of One Hundred Public 
Questions” is the title of a new pub- 
lication by Edwin DuBois Shurter, pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking in the Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas, and Carl Cleveland 
Taylor, instructor in Public Speaking 
at the University of Texas. This vol- 
ume is intended as a handbook for 
school and college debates and for all 
of those interested in literary or debat-. 
ing societies. The one hundred ques- 
tions for debate are all on present day 
subjects and for the most part have 
been tried out by the authors in class 
work. Under each question are given 
the main lines or argument, affirmative 
and negative. These contentions are 
stated in distinct, concise proportions 
which cover the issues in the question 
and which, if proved. will establish the 
case on the one side or the other. Only 
a few of the best references are given 
and these will be found amply sufficient 
for the average student debater. This 
is a very instructive volume, carefully 
Outlined and with arguments chosen 
with a view of their direct hearing up- 
on the subject discussed. 
Taylor. Hinds, Noble and Eldridge.) 

“War” 

When John Luther Long wrote ‘“Ma- 
dam Butterfly’ he did his best work. 
and never since has he proffered any- 
thing up to that standard. In a recent 
novel, “War,” he has moments of gen- 
ius and that straightforward art that 
makes for great things, but he over- 
loads his situations and his lines with 
sentiment, to a cloying degree. The 
story is that of an old German whose 
are sacrificed in the Civil 
War, although most of the story is laid 
in rural Maryland, and not on the 
battlefields. The tale lacks sincerity 
and the realities of human intercourse. 
Tt is splendid to paint the idealistic, but 
there is such a thing as overdrawing it, 
and this Vim, Lone” has= done. to ~the 
point of being saccharine. (“War.’’ By 
John Luther Long. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


|U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
3 


March 19, 191 
Not coal lands 016762 
NOTICE is hereby given that Henry 
Grey, whose post-office address is 1312 W. 
ssth Place, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 30th day of October, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 


' cation, No. 016762, to purchase the SW4%, 


(“Both Sides | 
of 100 Public Questions.” By Shurter & | 
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should we spill any here 
to tell about them 
THEY ARE FOR SALE AT 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


A good, live story 
for those who like 
red-blooded fiction 


OUT of the 
D E PT HS 


Robert Ames Bennet 


PULL of the snap 

and go of the 
Colorado open, 
where a thrilling 
drama of strong 
human character, 
good and bad, in its lust 


for power and love, is 
played out to the end. 


NOW READY 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Publishers 


Sec. 9, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
83, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 


| and that, pursuant to such application, 








Bobbs-Merrill Co.) | 


the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 27th day of May, 1913, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and [Insurance 


ee 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


-_ 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER. Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sartwell \A 
Mason — 


and J. N. Hilliard 


FPASCINATING and 

colorful story of the East. 
Love, adventure and intrigue 
all have their part in fhe game 
of life and death pla¥ed by the 
intrepid John Savidge and his 
wife against Wolkonsky, the 
greatest of all Russian secret 
service men. 


At All Bookstore 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Puiitei 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 








U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal lands 016159 
NOTICE is hereby given that Melakte 
EK. Shedoudy, whose post-office address is 
3865 Normandie ave, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 12th day of August, 


(1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 


and Application, No. 016159, to purchase 
the NYUNWY (Lot 1, NH%~NW%), Section 
19, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. 
&,. Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 


and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,”’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 


| stone thereon have been appraised, at 


$201.15, the stone estimated at $100.58, and 
the land $100.57; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli-— 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 


| purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
_test at any time before patent issues, by 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which woulqd defeat 
the entry. 4 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





May 24, 1913 
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ena at Offer First Mortgages 
——— == On L. A. Real Estate 


Stagnation reigns on the Los An- | capital which have met with such a 
Paying from 6% to /% Net 


geles Stock Exchange this week, for) scant public response. They are: The 

the trading has been even less in evi- | Brazilian 5s, $55,000,000 offered, 6 per 

dence than was the vase last week and / cent taken; City of Edmonton 5s, $4,- 

the calls are getting to be mere farces, | 340,000 offered, 20 per cent subscribed; First Mortgages ou improved Los Angeles 

so far as actual transactions are con- | Madras and- Southern Mahratta Rail- 

cerned. | way 54s, $8,000,000 offered, 13 per cent 
There have been only three happen- , subscribed; New South Wales 4s, $15,- 

ings of interest in financial circles | 000,000 offered, 16 per cent taken; 

worth recording, 2. furry in National | Union of South Africa 4s, $15,000,000 

Pacific; a decided rise in the price of |} offered, 6 per cent subscribed, and West 

California Midway; and perceptible | Australia 4s, $10,000,000 offered, 13 per 

tightening of the money market. cent subscribed. It is pretty well es- 


property. Sufhciency of mortgage and payment 
of interest guaranteed. 

You can invest $100, $200, $300, $500 and up 
in strictly first mortgage channels. Money in- 
stantly placed and readily convertible into cash. 


National Pacific at this writing is 
quoted at 4%, a trifle higher than last 
week’s figure, and the sales in this se- 
curity have been practicaliy the only 
ones of importance. California Midway 
is up to 18e after selling as low as 6 
and 7c a fortnight ago. At last the 
hearts of the sturdy stockholders who 
stuck through three assessments in the 
last four or five months are gladdened 
and there is said to have been discoy- 
ered a prolific well on the company’s 
property. 

Not only are the banking institu- 
tions demanding the best of security 
in real estate only for their loans 
which they are now making, but they 
are asking from eight to ten per cent 
for their interest. Eight per cent is 
practically the bottom figure at pres- 
ent, and the majority of loans is be- 
ing made at a higher rate. 

Another week has passed without a 
single transaction in bank stocks re- 
corded. This is rather unusual in that 
small lots as a rule pass ownership. 

Oil stocks continue unchanged ex- 
cept for the securities noted. Union 
issues remain the same, with Union Oi] 
alone attracting interest. 

Consolidated Mines, which has kept 
the mining list from being without rep- 
resentation, is another stagnant issue 
this week. 

The industrials also have been life- 
less. Consolidated Realty has not ad- 
vanced or manifested activity even 
though the dividend rate was increased 
last week. ‘This evidences the apa- 
thetic condition of the market. The 
short term debenture notes _ issued ba 
the Pacifie 7isit ana Power Company 
have yet to figure on board trading. 

Bonds continue inactive. 


Banks and Banking 
Sributve to the memory of RV. GC. Pat- 


terson was paid this week by the di- : 
justly hamper legitimate business. Our 


rectorate of the First National Bank, 
with which for so long he had been 
connected, when resolutions of sorrow 
were adopted. Yhe resolution reads: 


Whereas the- board of directors of 
the First National Bank has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of W. C. 
Paiterson, late vice-president of this 
bank; 


Resolved, That in the removal of W. 
C. Patterson by death, which occurred 
at Naples, Italy, May 1, 1913, this com- 
munity has sustained a great loss. 


Stock and Bond 'Briefs 


In a comprehensive article the Lon- 
don Mail has pointed out that out of 
mine offerings of high-grade bonds the 
total subscription in no individual case 
exceeded 20 per cent, which means that 
the underwriters have been forced to 
take 80 per cent of the total. In order 
better to understand the congested con- 
dition of the foreign investment mar- 
ket, it is well to point out the charac- 


ter of these recent applications for new | 


| largest and 
| bonds, so we are largely a bond deal- 
In other words, our | 


: has 
tweeh bond dealers and those who do | 


tablished in the minds of the public 


that the great profits that have been , 


accumulated and the fortunes that have 


been made in recent years have come | 


through wunderwritings. and promo- 
tional undertakings rather than from 
the results directly traceable to earn- 
ings of the enterprises themseives. Of 
course, in time a period of such pros- 
perity and business undertaking must 
come to an end through the sheer ex- 
haustion of available capital for such 
forms of investments as these under- 
takings offer. The question that is 
puzzling thoughtful men at the present 
time is whether we have reached that 
point in the world’s development or 
not. If so, there must be a period of 


liquidation of a rather extensive char- | 
shortage of | 
be overcome | 


acter. If the present 
available capital can 
through a period of rational progress 
and the creation of new wealth, the 
nations most affected may avoid any 
prolonged period of readiustment. 


Speaking of the attitude of the JIn- 
vestment Bankers’ Association toward 
laws of the “blue-sky” type, George B. 
Caldweil, president of the association, 
says: “I believe it is fortunate for all 
well meaning business that the invest- 
ment bankers possess an organization 
to meet the recent remarkable growth 
of ‘blue sky’ legislation throughout the 
country. Not only has the Investment 
Bankers’ Association led in a campaign 
for some laws of this kind in the Unit- 
ed States, but its co-operation has been 
sought for and lent outside our bor- 
ders in the interest of wise :egislation. 


— res tInssaciation we have in no wise | & 
iy you. 


disproved any law wisely drawn to 
suppress the sale of wild-cat securities 


| and losses yearly borne by honest but 
| ignorant investors, a 
the defensive only when these laws or | & 


We have been on 


proposed laws unnecessarily and un- 
membership of 400 is composed of the 
oldest firms dealing in 


ers’ organization. 
membership distributes more than 75 
per cent of the secured form of credit. 
Our greatest difficulty is and always 
been to create a distinction hbe- 


as brokers or stock 
Blue-sky legislation has 
shown avhat real investment 


business purely 
dealers. 
clearly 


| bankers are, and should be compared 


with the so-called “investment banker” 
who sells cheap stocks referred to as 
‘“Dlue sky.”’ 


San Diego continues to issue bonds, 
and there is a possibility of an election 
on $850,000 for park improvements and 
$150,000 for additional pipe lines. It is 
also thought that a contagious hospital 
will be an issue. 


Sealed bids will be received up to 2 
p.m., June 9,.by the board of super- 








Your savings accounts 


can be made to double 


their interest earnings with perfect safety. 


“HOME BUILDERS” CLOSES SALE OF STOCK 


Stock will soon be subscribed and Company will 
then pay to all stockholders an 


| EXTRA 10% STOCK DIVIDEND 


“Piome Builders General Agency 


Selling Agents for Home Builders” 


129 SoutH BroapWAy 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 


: Your money—$1 or more, any amount up to $5000 will earn 6% inter- A 
FS est, invested with the Los Angeles Investment Company, the largest and 
& strongest financial institution in the Southwest. 


Every dollar you save on this p’an is secured by over $15,700,000 paid : 
sin capital and surplus of the Company. | , 


Invest $1, $100—or as much more as you can afford, in this interest- 
% bearing security (the Gold Note)—every dollar paid in will draw full 6% 


F from the moment received, 


Begin now. Earn full, prompt 6% on your savings—$1 or more starts : 


Your money back in 90 days with interest added. TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT EIGHTH 


Main 5647 ff 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 


of the Bassett school district, bonds of 
$500, with 5% interest. 


Up to 11 a.m., June 9, the board of 
supervisors, San Bernardino county, 
will receive bids for the $50,000 On- 
tario school 
each, bearing 5% interest. 


In July or August Riverside voters 
will consider a good roads ond issue 
of $1,500,000. 


As the recent school bond election of | 
$50,000 in Glendale has been declared | 


illegal, a second election is to be called. 


Watts is forming the 
habit, and June 17 will vote on $85,000 
for a municipal water system and $15,- 
000 for a fire system. 


Pomona is considering a school bond 


visors, Los Angeles county. for $35,000 | election of $30,000. 


Gistrict bonds of $1000| 


bond-issuing | 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 015927 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hubert 
R. Holland, whose post-office address is 
care Elks’ Club, Los Angeles, California, 
Jid, on the 5th day of July, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 015927, to purchase the NEY 
SW, Section 11, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, §. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
al such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
-application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $40.00: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
‘support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 5th day of June, 1913, 
|before the Register and Receiver, U. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
| Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
_test at any time before patent issues, by 
‘filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fics, alleging facts which wo@d defeat 
“the entry. 





FRANK BUREN, Register. 





1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


e/Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Our Satisfied Patronage 


Is the Answer to Our Efforts 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS > 


NAME. OFFICERS. 
A, J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


° » 7 ] 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main pe , ae Surplus and 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. : 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


Fromieeieresto There 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth ) 


Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, P ident, 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W.T. S HAMMOND, Cashier. 


. Capital Stock. $1,250,000. 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, Wresident. 
V. H. ROSSETTYI, Ce 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, 3 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, F 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cash 
Capital, 200,000.00 Su 
Profits, $800,000. 


| Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Nesire” 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA pee aU Nie? 


‘ . S. McKER, Cashi 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Si 


Undivided Profits, $20 


Ss. EF. ZOMBRO, Pre 
JAMES B. GIST, Ca 
Capital, $300,000.00. Si 
Undivided Profits, $244,uuvu. 





ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


SDAYS to HICACO 


EQUIPMENT 


IN THE NEW 
PACIFIC LIMITED 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPERS TO 
CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL. 


On Sale 


May 28, 30, 31. 
item... 8,4, 5;/-6, 10718 


' 

--back East a ie i 
Leaves Los Angeles 9:00 a. m.,, ar- July 1, 2, 3, " 5, 8, 9, 10, ae 
rive Chicago 9:15 a. m. third day. | 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED E : 
tm xcursions 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 


LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 


15, 16, 
a0, on. 
muecust 1, 2, 7,.°3ie9, LO, ets; 
(iecOvecl, 22, 26) 27,. 20. 
September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 


Vie le Do, AR 
leaves 


THROUGH ALY AKE CITY 
S.i7 LAKE ROUTE-UNION Pacific: NORTHWESTERN 


Hoteldel Coronado gl 


Coronado Beach, California. 
American Plan 
i 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 


Coronado is favored with the most 


orious Summer climate on the whole 
Pacific Coast. 


SUMMER RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 


Coronado, California. 


Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS 
334 South Spring Street. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


Phone Santa Fe city office any time 
day or night—Phone Main 738—60517. 


City office 334 So. Spring Street. 





Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
ING IN THE WORLD. 


GOLF. 


10, 11. 
Sample Fares 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 
St. Paul 
New Orleans 


Omaha 
Washington, D. C... 

and many others. 

Good for return three 
months from date of sale, 
not to exceed October 31, 
1913, 

Liberal Stop-over privi- 
leges. See Grand Canyon 
this trip. 





Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


TENNIS. COACHING. 


mous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 


/ COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Bantkding, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 





Summertime aintiness 


In Millinery 


---Millinery creations in keeping 
with woman’s natural desire for 


summer hats that are cool, dainty, 


emi-dress_ hats 


rance that ap- 


-~-Note the one pictured at the left---Bul- 
lock’s adaptation of a model by Paul 
Poiret, of Paris, which was copied in 
New York by Tappe, and reproduced 
in Los Angeles by Bullock’s. The 
shape is of finest Milan and the quill 
trimming in the back is in accord 
with the present vogue in Paris and New 


York. 





